






• • • and Yon will too 
when You possess 
^^the Pleasure Primer'^'* 

The Ideal Playmate 


H ERE’S entertainment for open minds and 
ticklish spines. Here’s lusty, merry recrea- 
tion for unsqueamish men and women. Here’s 
life with apologies to none. Collected, selected 
from the best there is, this zestful Primer is 
an eye-opener for the inexperienced; wisdom 
for designing; merriment for all. It is guar- 
anteed to make the lassies giggle and he-men 
erupt in boisterous bellyfuls. ' 

Here is no refuge for the strait-laced or satis- 
faction for the morbid. Served in a bighly in- 
viting manner, this pleasureful Primer is a 
blueprint for uninhibited living. Call it a gay 
evening’s entertainment or an ideal bedside 
companion, you’ll dally over its contents titae 
and time again. 


ENJOY IT lO DAYS FREE! 

You are invited to examine the Pleasure Primer 
10 days at our expense. It is gruaranteed to please 
or your purchase price will be refunded at uncet 

Plaza Book Co., 109 Broad St., N.Y.4, N.Y. 


PLAZA BOOK CO., DEPT. P-739 
109 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

riease send THT: rT.EASUIfE rRIAtEn on 10 (tar 
trial. If I'm not pleased, 1 gel my purchase prii» 
rettmdp'l at oncp. 

□ Send C.O.f), I’ll pay postman 9Sc plus postage. 

Q I enclose $1. Vou pay aU postage. 
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I 

• Zone. . , . .Stato 


THOUSANDS ARE ENJOYING 

]Q.olLlckin^ 

BEDSIDE FUN 






5,9S8,®92 
men and women 


Without cost or obliiaticn, plesse send me 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Keating > 

□ numbing □ Refrigerstion 

□ Refrigeration, Domestic *• 

□ Refrigeration & Air ConditloolDg 

□ Steam Fitting 
Aeronautics Courses 

□ Aeronautical Engineer’s, Jr. 

□ Aircraft Drafting & Design 

□ Aircraft Mechanic 

□ Engine Mechanic 

□ Architecture 

D Architectural Drafting 

□ Building Estimating-- 

□ Contractor’s Building 
D House Planning 

Art Courses 
n Commercial Art 

□ Magazine Illustrating 

O Show Card and Sign Lettering 
Automotive Courses 

□ Automobile □ Auto Technician 

□ Auto Electric Technician 

□ Auto BodyJiebuildmg & RefinIshing 
Chemical Courses 

□ Chemical Engineering 


full particulars about the course BEFORE 

□ Chemistry, Analytical 
Q Chemistry, Industrial 
G Food-PJant Sanitation 

□ Petroleum Production and Refining 

□ Pulp and Paper Making O Plastics 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Bridge and Building Foreman 
O Highway Engineering 

□ Reading Structural Blueprints 

□ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Structural Drafting 

□ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying end Mapping 
Communications Courses 

□ Telegraphy □ Telephony 

Electrical Courses 

□ Electrical Drafting 

O Electrical Engineering 

□ Electric Light and Power 

□ Lighting Technician 

□ Practical Electrician 
O Diesel Engines 

□ Internal Combustion Engines 
Mechanical Courses 

□ Forging □ Foundry Work 


whidh i have marked X: 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals 

□ Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 

□ Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Machine Shop Inspection 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Miilwrighting □ Mold-Loft Work 

□ Patternmaking— Wood. Meta! 

O Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Shaet-Meta! Drafting 

□ Sheet-Metal Worker 

□ Ship Drafting □ Ship Fitting 

□ Tool Designing □ Tocimaking 

□ Welding— Gas and Electric 

Radio Courses 

□ Electronics 

□ FM and Television Servicing 

□ Radio, General □ Radio Operating 

□ Radio Servicing 
Railroad Courses 

□ Car Inspector and Air Brake 

□ Diesel Locomotive 

□ Locomotive Engineer 

□ Railroad Section Foreman 


□ Stationary Engineering 

□ Power Plant Engineering 

□ Stationary Fireman 
Textile Courses 

□ Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Design Finishing □ Loom Fixing 

□ Rayon Mfg. □ Textile Engineering 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 
Business Courses 

□ Accounting ■ 

□ Advertising □ Bookkeeping 

□ Business Administration 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Business Law 

□ Certified Public Accounting 

□ Commercial O Cost Accounting 

□ Federal Tax □ Foremanship 

□ High School and College 

□ Industrial Supervis’n □ MclorTraffic 

□ Personnel— Labor Relations 

□ Postal Givi! Service □ Retailing 

□ Retail Business Management 

□ Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

□ Sales Management □ Stenography 

□ Traffic Management 
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Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Force®. Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


What’s ahead for that baby of yours? 
Happiness? Security? A good education? 
These, of course, and everything else you 
can provide. For, above all, you want to 
be a good father — and a good provider. 

That’s why you’ll find so many young, 
married men enrolled with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. The aver- 
age I.C.S. student is 28, employed, married 
and a father. His biggest concern is se- 
curity for himself and his family. So he 
works days and studies nights. And inside 
of six months, the average student reports 
a pay raise or a promotion or both. It’s a 
record that we at I. C. S. are proud of — 
and a record you can duplicate. 

You owe it to yourself — and your family 
— to find out more about the “security in- 
surance” that training provides. Informa- 
tion is given free and without obligation. 
You need only mail the coupon. 

Remember, the world is on your shoul- 
ders — all ten, precious pounds of it. 



JpjcduM Tlojophu 



THE GODS FEAR LOVE Gene Hunter 

The odier expedition members laugh at Rorn’s attraction to this 
primitive woman, until . . . 

WE WILL INHERIT Wallace West 

"Your ancestors fled to another world, but ours remained here and 
survived; we shall inherit this world, now!” 

StioMM and 0ppakbmnJtA 
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DOWN TO EARTH (A Department for Science-Fictionists) 6 

All shades of opinion and all kinds of controversies in science-fiction are welcome 
here. Your editor is MC. 

FINAL BARRIER Alan E. Notirse 27 


No one has foreseen the real reason why ships to Mars remain! 

SMALL FRY Hunt Collins 37 

It isn’t a dream — this is a bunch of kids, armed for invasion! 

READIN’ AND WRITHIN’ (Book Review) James Blish 66 

CONFIDENCE H. B. Fyfe 67' 

Sometimes a bJowhard can move more than just a'.r around! 

FACTS OF LIFE Dave Dryfoos 75 

When sex comes to Septimo, there’s hardly anything to censor! 

THE RECKONING 98 

Here’s the consensus of opinion on our May issue. 

READERS’ PREFERENCE COUPON 98 


We like letters better, but if you just want to vote, here’s a simple way to accom- 
plish it. 


Cover by Peler Poullon, from ’'Small Vrf’ 


I/ileiior Illustrations by Luros and Aii/rfihy 
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"DREAM GIRL" She'll look alluring, 
breathtaking, enticing, exotic. . . . Just 
picture her In it . . . beautiful, fascinating 
SEE-THRU sheer. Maugitty but nice. . , , 
It's French Fashion finery . . . with peek- 
a-boo magic lace. . . . Gorgeously trans- 
parent yet completely practical (washes like 
a dream . - . v/III not shrink). Has lacy 
waistline, lacy shoulder straps and every- 
thing to make her love you for it. A charm 
revealing Dream Girl Fashion. • . . In 
gorgeous Black. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or ycur money back 



Out of the pages of Itte Arabian Nights 
comes this glamorous sheer Harem pajama. 
You'll look beguiling, alluring, irresistible, 
enticing. You'll thrill to the sleek, clinging 
wispy appeal that they v/ill give you. He'll 
love you for transplanting you to a dream 
world of adoration centuries old. Brief 
figure hugging top gives flattering appeal 
to its daring bare midriff. Doubled at 
the right places, it's the perfect answer 
for hostess wear. Billowing sheer bottoms 
for rich luxurious lounging. He'll adore 
you in this charm revealing Dream Girl 
Fashion. In wispy sheer black. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or ycur money back 



Your Dream girl v/i!i be an exquisite vision 
allurement, charm, fascination and love- 
liness in this exotic, bev;Itching, daring 
bare-back filmy sheer gown. It's delicate 
translucent fabric (washes like a dream) 
will not shrink. 

Have Paris at home, with this cleverly de- 
signed halter neck that ties or unties at 
tbe flick of a finger. Lavishly laced midriff 
and peek-a-bco bottem. She'll love you 
for this charm revealing Dream Girl Fash- 
ion. In exquisite black sheer. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back 


I DREAM GIRL FASHIONS, Dept. 63 6 

I 318 r^arkcl; St., N&wark, New Jerasy I 
I Please send me DREAM GIRL gown at! 
I SO. 95. If not entirely satieried, i’it I 
I return within 10 days far full cash > 

I refund. I 

( ) i enclose 59.95 cash, check or | 

I money order, send postage prepaid (I I 
save up to 90c postage). (You may get | 
I it at our store too!) | 

I ( ) S wilt pa;/ postman $9.93 plus K 

! postage. Check sire wanted: * 

32 34 36 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY j 
I (If you don’t know the sire send ap- v 
I proximate height and weight) | 

I Name ^ 


I DREAM GIRL FASHIONS, Dept. 238 
* 313 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
[ Please send “Heaven Sent” pajamas at) 

i $9.9S. If not entirely satisfied, I'lt: 

return within 10 days for full cash< 
. refund. 


I ( >1 enclose $9.95 cash, check or 

E money order, send postage prepaid (I 
save up to 90c postage). CYou may get 
I it at our store tool) 

* ( ) t will pay postman $9.95 plus 

I postage. Check size wanted! 

{ 32 34 3€ 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY 
I (If you don’t know the sire cer.d ap- 
^ proximate height and weight) 

I Name 


Address 



State, 


^REAM GIRL FASHIONS, DOpt. 337 
i 318 Market St., Newark, New JertiRy 


i 

I 


Please send BLACK SORCERY gown at i 
$9.95. If not entirely satisfied, | 

return within 10 days for full cash ■ 

refund. { 

{ ) I enclose $9.95 cash, check or I 

money order, send postage prepaid <1 ■ 
save up to 90o postage). (You may get i 
It at store too!) 

( ) I will pay postman $9.95 pius [ 

postage. Check size wanted: , 


32 34 36 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY 
(if you don’t know the size send ftp- 
proximate height and weight) 


j| Name 
[ Addrei 
i City , 


I 

I 

J 


State. 


State, 





T he fantasy veterans Asso- 
ciation held their second annual 
convention a little while back, 
and I v/as happy to attend — particu- 
larly since the hall was only a short 
distance from where I live; I do not 
care for traveling — as a “panel ’ guest. 
What this turned out to be was simply 
that, along with a number of other 
knights of the blue pencil, I sat up on 
a platform while the fans and readers 
below fired questions. The general 
idea was that a question could be 
addressed to a specific editor, or to 
the panel in general — in either case, 
any member of the panel could chip 
in -when the person addressed had 
finished. 

So, the audience w'anted to know' — 
you’ve guessed it: girly covers, par- 
ticularly those showing m.en fully 
clad (somewhere between hither and 
yon, astronomically speaking) while 
the gals wore the least that showed 
the best. I gave them the same answer 
you’ve seen in our letter column. Later 
on. we had a chance to fire questions 
at the fans; but alas, I forgot to ask 
them — just out of idle curiosity, you 
understand — why so many fan mag- 
azines have nudes on their covers. 

The younger readers, and fans, how- 
ever, have been asking this same ques- 


tion for at least tw.'enty years. Just 
recently, I looked thro/gh some old 
copies of Astounding Stories, vintage 
1931 and 1932. In a 1932 issue was a 
most indignant letter bewailing the be- 
smircbnisnt of the fair name of 
science-fiction with SEX, and lam- 
basting the “lascivious” cover on the 
October, 1931 issue. I read the letter 
aloud to Lester del Rey, and some 
others who had dropped over, then 
dug out the cover for exhibition; the 
response made me wonder if some of 
the fans Yf^ho are protesting so loudly 
today r'llll find these same covers so 
hilariously funny, and un-erotic, by 
comparison, twenty years hence. And 
let’s be honest: I didn’t like some of 
those early-girly covers at the time, 
either; don’t remember rvriting any 
letters, but I telepathed dissent. Also, 
like today’s fans, I felt sure that cov- 
ers like this would ruin the mag- 
azine, would repel potential readers, 
etc. 

To get back to the Fan Vets: I’d 
been hearing them mentioned for quite 
a while, but had no idea as to wdiat 
the organization was all about. It isn’t 
exactly what it seems to be — just a 
club composed of science-fictionists, 

[Turn To Page 8] 
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GUARANTEED 
NINE MONTHS 


MENIWOMEN! take orders for famous 

ftmHS eUAIiANU^9Mos. 


forWilknitNylons! ^irs. Rob* 
ert Franklin of Ohio started 
■out me and made $56.00 
.the very first week. Mr. Cad- 
jtnan, of Rhode Isiand.did even 
better. His first week’s earn* 
ings amounted to $69.37. Mrs. 

■R, E. Page of Massachussetts 
chalked up $177.94 worth of 
orders first week out. These 
exceptional earnings give 
you an idea of possibilities. 

GUARANTEED AGAINST 
RUNS—WEAR AND EVEN 
SNAGS! Why is it so easy 
forWilknit Salespeople to get 
orders? I’ll tell you— It’s be- 
jfause we stand back of Wil- 

SEND NG MONEY 


knit Nylons with the mosf 
amazing guarantee you hav 
ever heard of. Your custom*^ 
ers can wear out their hose. 
They can develop runs. They 
can even snag or rip them. 
No matter what happens to 
makeWilknit Nylons unwear* 
able . , . within 9 months 
. » . depending on quantity . . , 
we replace them free of charge > 
under terms of our guarantee. 

No wonder women are enzioos to bar 
Wilknitl And no wonder it is easy to 
auickiy ba;ld up fine STEADY year 
sroand income. Earning start imme* 
dicteiy. Look at these exceptional fiff* 
ares — Ralph Shearer made $67.U first 
week. Mrs. Paul Estes $42.82 — Mrs. 
IvyGentry$43.37. Doris Jensen in ad- 
dition to' making as much as $17.00 in a 
day.esrced 2 cars as EXTRA bonuses. 


Mr. E. L. Lippard. Texas 

$59.32 first week 

Mr. Clarence Bush, New York 

$41.24 first week 
Ur. Ralph Shearer. Ky. 

$67.11 first week 

Mr. Horatio de LaRoche. Cah 

$68.84 first week 

Ur. Boyd Shaw, Tenn. 

$53.46 first week 
Ur. W. F. Gardner. N. C. 

$63.49 first week 


ONLY YOUR 
SPARE 
TIME 
NEEDED 


look of these Exceptional FIRST WEEK EARNINGS 

Space permits mentioning only these few exceptional 
cases, but they give you an idea of the BIG MONEY that 
is possible in this business starting the very first week* 
Mrs. Arnold Junge, Mich. 

$64.66 first week 

Mrs. Fred Pillath. Jr., WIs. 


$4]L.S2 first week 

Mrs. Morton Houze. Ga. 

$48.92 first week 

Urs. Har.el McCIcan, III. 

$40.35 first week 

Ura. Pearl Elvem, Minn. 

$63.87 first week 

Mrs. Pete Dickson. Ohio 

$81.32 first week. 


■JUST MAIL COUPON. yoa 

eend for Selling Outfit. I also send 
your choice of Nylons or Socks for 
your personal use. Just rush your 
,tisme for the facts aboutthe m<jst sen- 
.^ational line of hosiery for men, wcm* 
cn and children ever offered. AtthU 
timeweareappointingalimited nam* 
ber of men and women. Be first la 
S’pcr locality with WILENiT’S moot 


JUST NAME 

AND HOSE SIZE 


beautiful hosiery of the year— every 
pair guaranteed for quick, easy and 
profitable sale. Mail the coupon or a 
postcard today, and Icam at once how 
you. too. can earn big money in FULL 
or SPARE TIME and qualify for an 
EXTRA BON US over end above your 
daily cash eaminga. 

£. £mii£C VJUMxi 


WIL-KNIT HOSIERY CO.. INC. 


9829 MID WAY, 


A Car in 2 Months PLUS $1^007.80 Caslifj 

Naturally I was honored earned as much as $50.00 
Tinning a new car and lam a day and $80.00 to $40.00 
happy to have won the car a day commissions have not 
’ 1 two months when we been unusual. It is a high 
had a whole yeartowin it privilege and 1 may say aa 
n. My commission for honor to represent lha 
two months totaled Wilknit Hosiery Co.” 
$1,007.60. I have 

FUR COAT ALSO filVEN! 

^$^<00 Retail Value includes Federal Excise TaxJ 
Genuine 1. J. FOX Crcatioa 
If you already have a car you can get this' 
‘ beautiful I. J, Fox Fur Coat instead of 
car. Or you can get both Car ini 
Coat without paying out a penny#, 

I L. LOW.M Wilkin. wiL'KNiT HDsiE«Y ce., Inc. 0e Sure fo Send 9 
: SS23 Midway. GKEENFiEI.D, OHIO Kese Size | 

! Pleas© rush all facts about your guaranteed hosiery money. | 
I making plan and FREE CAR or FUR COAT offer. Every. | 
I thing you send me now is FREE, | 

I MY HOSE SIZE IS I 

E ® 

I NAME I 

I 8 

I ADDRESS.. ... I 

[ CITY ZONE STATE | 

■■f M «■ a* «■ aHiaB ■■ MS w « as M Mi M as M M M M B « at ■■ fls all 


M'tmJME Selen’Ce Fifftiitm 




and fantasy-lovers, who were, or are, 
in service. 

James V. Taurasi — who publishes 
a very fine news-siieet called Fantasy 
Times — and some friends formulated 
the idea during the last war, when 
they were overseas: A small organi- 
zation whose function will be to help 
supply sicence-fiction and fantasy fans 
with copies of their favorite publica- 
tions while they were away. It's not 
just for accredited “fans”; anyone who 
reads .science-fiction and/or fantasty, 
is eligible for this service. The Fan- 
Vets will do as much as they can with 
what they can raise — proceeds of con- 
ventions (which are usually profitable, 
since originals, etc., are sold at auc- 
tion there), donations, etc. 

So I like to make a suggestion to 
any of you who do not keep your 
copies of Future, or other science- 
fiction or fantasy publications: don’t 
throw them away. Send them to James 
V. Taurasi, 137-07 32d. Avenue, 

Flushing 54, New York. You won’t 
save any lives this way, but you’ll 
help some of the guys and gals re- 
member that this — access to the kind 
of reading-matter they vrant — is one 
of the things they're risking their hides 
to protect. 

^ojtipAA 

MORE ON PREDICTIONS 

De.m Boh: 

Re Mr. King’s letter (FSF, My ’52, p, 
87f ) : yes, there have been people who 
foresaw events v/Ithout actually having had 
a hand in them. The cases are rare, and 
can I think be accounted for as either 
'national predictions from material facts” 
(same issue, my letter, p. 94) or as a 
fortunate guess. 

The case of John Quincy Adams and 
the Civil War is outstanding: he hit the 
nail on the head in 1820, but had the good 
sense to confine the prediction to his 
diary, and so avoided being denounced as 
a madman. But Clay, Calhoun, and Web- 
ster, who came after him and were among 


the ablest men of their time, did not 
foresee the war. 

Practically the only man to foresee the 
trench-warfare stalemate of World War 1 
before it happened was the Polish banker, 
I. Bloch, liie tank was clearly foreseen 
before World War I by only three people: 
H. G. Wells (in a story, The Land Iron- 
clads) ; Cyrus R, Teed, who founded a 
cult on the curious belief that the earth 
was a hollow sphere with us inside (in a 
prophetic novel, The Great Red Dragon) ; 
and Col. Sir Ernest D. Swinton of the 
British Army (in a short story). Col. 
Swinton, howeser, doesn’t count because he 
later became one of the actual inventors 
of the tank ! 

There were also many early speculations 
about machines whereby men could fly, 
travel under water, etc., though without 
telling how to do it. Roger Bacon suggest- 
ed, from his study of optics, that it should 
be possible to make a microscope or a 
telescope, though he doesn’t seem to have 
made any himself. 

But the successes are no more remarkable 
than the failures to see some approaching 
historical event when — to us, who have 
the benefit of hindsight — the imminence of 
the event seems obvious. For instance, Ed- 
ward Gibbon had as good a grasp of the 
movement of history as any man of his 
time; yet he didn’t foresee the French 
Revolution, though the events leading up 
to it took place right under his nose during 
his long residence in Switzerland. That’s 
wliy I say that there must be a consider- 
able element of luck in the successes. The 
trouble with rational predictions from ma- 
terial facts in human affairs is that there 
are entirely too many pertinent facts. No- 
body can learn them, let alone take them 
all into account in drawing his inferences. 

Ana James Blish errs in supposing that 
in my reply to his last letter but one, I 
was trying to butter him up rather than 
to answer his criticisms. I actually thought, 
and still think, that his main criticism was 
based upon a semantic incongruity: the 
fact that he and I were using '’perpendicu- 
lar” in different senses. So, naturally, I 
explained and defended my usage. I can’t 
help it if he takes that as an exercise of 
my fatal charm. 

L. Sprague de Camp, Wallingford, Penti. 

[Tarn To Page 82} 




^ith the Amazing 

:n[ng CORUMANOER 

Only 


iNTERLOCKINS HANDS 
QF FIRM SUPPORT* 


Test now how you'll feel wear- 
ing the COMMANDER this way: 
clasp hands across the abdomen 
as shown and press up and in. 
Feel good? Protruding stomach 
held in? That’s how you’ll look 
and feel when you put on the 
COMMANDER. No leg bands, 
buckles, straps or laces. 
Changeable crotch piece. 


FREE 10 DAY 
TRIAL OFFER 

Convince yourself. See the amazing 
difference with your own eyes. Try 
thejppearance reducing COMMANDER 
etfur expense. If rot delighted with 
the Immediate results, return in 1& 
days for immediate refund. Sent in 
Plain Wrapper by Return Mail. Don’t 
wait! Act NOW! 


r— WARD GRIIN CO. Depf.p.769 - 

113 V/est S7th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Rush COMMANDER on approval in Plain Wrapper by Return Mail. I'll pay 
postmen $2.98 plus postage. If not delighted with immediate results, I may 
return in 10 days for im.mediate refund. (Special Large Sizes 48 to 60— $3.98.) 


MY WAIST MEASURE IS .. 


Name 

Address . 
City 


Zone State .. 


Q I enclose $2.98 (or $3.98 for sizes 48 to 60). Word Green Co. pays postage. 
Same refund offer holds. 


Q Also send... 


extra crotch pieces, ( 75 ( each, 3 for $2.00.) 



Thi members of fhe expedlfion looked with amused contempt upon this primiiiye 
woman, except for Rorn. Rorn's reaction distressed them, 
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They fsrfdflel lltemsselves on 
tiieir evolHifenary devel- 
opiiient . . . emotlon^i were 
for primitive peoples. Beet 
wfaesi one of their own 
ntsKifeer stsrted to feeliave 
like a litaman l»ei»g ... 



K ERI S'iii LED a yawn. After 
liscerjing to x'anda's naggmg, 
xvery uay for a v.'eek, he was 
becoming a trifle bored. Of course, 
he reflected, this Vvorid’s weeks weren’t 
nearly so long as those back home on 
Doriala, and mentaHy he thanked Cen- 
ter for that. “I’rn Captain of the ship, 
Vanda,” he explained for the hun- 
dredth time, “but I’ve no authority 
in a case like this.” 

“He was nothing,” Vanda said bit- 
terly. “Nobody. A child. I taught him 
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everything he knows. Many’s the time 
I felt like taking a cue from one of 
the barbarian worlds we’ve visited and 
drumming things into his head with 
my fists. I covered up his mistakes, 
corrected his charts, made him the 
best damned astrogator on any expedi- 
tion. And now — this.” 

“I’m neutral,” Keri insisted, “both 
because I have to be, and because I 
want to. I’m nothing more than a 
coordinator. This is a problem the 
whole crew will have to thresh out to- 
gether — or with Rorn.” 

“He has to come back to the ship,” 
Vanda replied. “One person can’t run 
the atomos, chart our courses and 
map the planets. We need Rorn; we 
have to get him back — by force, if 
neccessary.” 

“And lower ourselves to the level 
of these savages? I hardly think any- 
one will agree to that.” 

“Then you believe with the rest of 
them that we can spare Rorn? Non- 
sense; every member of the expedition 
is nonexpendable.” 

Such reasoning, Keri knew, was 
false. Aeons before, a man would have 
shrugged his shoulders at an illogical 
woman and evaded the issue as best 
he could, but Keri had never studied 
ancient psychology. The theory of fe- 
male inferiority was unknown to his 
people; so, being a true Dorjalan, Keri 
attempted to reason with his Engineer. 

“I didn’t say that,” he explained. 
“I told you I was forced to remain 
neutral. My position as Captain ex- 
tends only to the actual operation of 
the ship. The crew members are rea- 
soning human beings; they’ll have to 
decide among themselves.” 

“And soon,” Vanda glowered. 
“We’ve already wasted too much time 
on this miserable planet.” 

Keri glanced out the spaceship’s 
port at the world outside. Insignifi- 
cant, a minute speck in the heavens 
that was nine-tenths water and un- 
known until now To the ‘ Empire, it 
whirled close around its inferior sun, 
Raalkaar, the smallest inhabited planet 


ever recorded, was holding up an ex- 
ploring-expedition from a civilization 
so far advanced from its own as to 
be incomparable. 

“I’ll call a meeting tonight,” Keri 



assured the woman. “We’ll come to 
a final decision. Whatever it is, I 
agree that it will have to be decided 
immediately; we’ve v/asted too much 
time already. Raalkaar is unimpor- 
tant ...” 

Appeased, but still angry, Vanda 
left the Captain’s cabin and walked 
to her own. She threw herself down 
on the soft bunk, hands behind her 
head. For a long time she stared up 
at the overhead before she finally 
fell into a restless sleep. 

• 

'^ORNAN, swearing at the multi- 
^ tude of stickers and burrs that 
had gathered on his tunic, knocked 
resoundingly on the door of the hut. 
Hald, the expedition’s Semanticist. 
standing calmly beside him, irritated 
the doctor with his poise. Nerves, 
Torman reflected, were becoming 
frayed by this delay. 

A yawning, perspiring Rorn opened 
the rickety door. He rubbed his hands 
on his loin cloth, the only garment he 
wore, and swept his lengthening blond 
hair ba-ck from his forehead. 

Tornan sniffed in disgust. “Very 
unsanitary,” he said, and it was dif- 
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ficult to tell whether he meant the hat 
or its occupant. 

“E.xpected you sooner,* Rorn said; 
“it’s been almost a week.” 

“A v;eek exactly,” Hald reminded 
him. 

Rorn yawned again. “Ob? Well, 
time doesn’t mean very much to us 
Raalkaarians.” He grinned insolently, 
stepping back and motioning for them 
to enter. 

Tornan, glancing about the hut, 
sniffed again. “Where,” he asked, “is 
\'our woman?” 

Rorn flopped down on a pile of 
skins. He picked up a piece of dida 
bark from a clay bowd and munched on 
it. The doctor, knowing the slight 
narcotic content of the wood, was hor- 
rified. 

“Evidently,” Rorn said, “you 
haven’t read Clerid’s report. He could 
tell 3’ou that the Raalkaarians are an 
extreme!}^ moral people — ^mjore so than 
most of the worlds we’ve charted. Fara 
and I aren’t living together; we won’t 
until the expedition has blasted off 
and we have been duly united in tribal 
ceremon3n” 

“Tribal ceremony!” Hald snorted. 
“You may^ have regressed, Rorn, but 
not that far.” 

“Perhaps I used the v/rong phrase,” 
Rorn said. “It’s merely a custom — 
the same as our own legal joining of a 
man and a vfoman.” 

‘“Which is done to insure that the 
race will survive at an established 
level,” the Semanticist stated. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if these — these 
savages didn’t mate every few 
months 1 ” 

Rorn grinned. “Now I know jmu 
haven’t read our esteemed Psycholo- 
gists report on this rvorld.” 

There was silence for several mo- 
ments w'hile each of them pondered 
the problem. Finally Tornan asked, 
“A'ou know, of course, that we’ve come 
here to ask you to change your mind?” 

“Naturally.” 

The Dorjalans had not expected so 
candid an answer. Tornan, finding 


himself »t a loss for words, turned 
helplessly to tlie Semanticist. 

“Atavism,” Hald said “is not a 
state of being expected from a Dorja- 
lan; it’s merely a word we apply to 
backward races we encounter.” 

“This may surprise you, hut I’ve 
discovered tliat happiness is much the 
same thing,” Rorn countered. 

“It so happens,” the young man 
went on, “that I’ve found happiness 
here on Raalkaar. True, I never 
showed dissatisfaction or atavistic 
tendencies in any of my psychotests. 
It’s something that just happened — 
that came over me when I came to 
this world. I like it here; I love Fara; 
I’m going to stay.” 

“Love!” Tornan spat. “I know 
nothing of such things. Is ‘love’ the 
promiscuous relationship that these pa- 
gans practice? If so, I much prefer to 
remain in ignorance.” 

“Their ways are utterly opposed to 
ours,” Hald said. “How can you a 
member of the onlj;' civilized race in 
the Universe, feel a kinship to these 
people?” 

Rorn shrugged. “I like it here,” he 
repeated. “That’s all I can tell you.” 

• 

nrORNAN finished, “...and that’s 
all tliere is; he absolutely refuses 
to return to the ship.” 

“Disgusting,” Vanda murmured, bit- 
terly. 

Fein, the expedition’s Botanist, said: 
“Absolutely without precedent. I sug- 
gest we leave as soon as possible and 
let the man shift for himself on this 
abominable world.” 

“That would imperil the expedition,” 
Vanda objected; “I can’t handle both 
our duties.” 

“I can give you some help,” Keri 
told her. “When we return to Dorjala 
next year we can pick up another 
Assistant Engineer. Until then, we can 
manage all right — if you’ll only try.* 

Vanda sank back in her chair, 
brooding. 
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“Actually,” Keri continued, “I dis- 
agree with Fein. I don’t think this is 
such an ‘abominable’ world at all. It’s 
one of the most beautiful we’ve chart- 
ed. Of course the natives. . .” 

Tornan leaned forward. “Now don’t 
tell me ... ” 

“Don’t misunderstand; Raalkaar 
means nothing to me. I realize we 
can’t be concerned with the pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness of the planets 
we visit. This business had put us a 
week behind schedule already; if we 
can’t convince Rorn that he should 
return, then we may as well forget 
about him and blast off.” 

“Give me a little more time, Keri,” 
Vanda pleaded, “a few more days. We 
can’t leave him here; it would be de- 
sertion.” 

“All he can think about is ‘love’,” 
Tornan said, “and this girl, Fara. Can 
you imagine him feeling an attraction 
for one of these savages?” 

Clerid, the Psychologist, spoke up 
for tire first time. “He could,” be 
pointed out, “If he were a true atav- 
ist.” 

“I thought you were keeping a little 
too quiet,” Keri commented. 

“I’ve been listening,” Clerid ex- 
plained, “and taking notes. There’s a 
lot more to this, psychologically, than 
we know. I can’t understand why none 
of these tendencies never showed up in 
Rom’s psychotests.” 

“He said it was something he ‘felt’ 
when he came to Raalkaar,” Hald as- 
serted, “and when he first saw Fara. 
But his words mean nothing, really; 
he’s trying to justify his aberration 
with emotion, that’s all.” 

Clerid nodded. “Although I’m not a 
semanticist, I agree. Still, there must 
be some reason for such feelings on 
Rorn’s part; didn’t he give you any 
other hints?” 

“Outside of an attraction for this 
Fara person, I can’t recall anything,” 
Tornan said, frowning thoughtfully. 

“I’ve studied the psychology of the 
Ancients — our own forebears,” Clerid 
went on. “Unfortunately, they always 


thought of ‘love’ and ‘happiness’ as be- 
ing the same thing. Often, it wasn’t; 
the former sometimes cancelled out 
the latter. Eventually the human race 
had its choice. It could have returned 
to the animal stage in regard to love 
and sex, but that would have meant 
regression of the species. Hence we 
evolved to our present state, where sex 
has been sublimited almost to nonex- 
istance.” 

“ ‘Love’,” Hald said, “is a strictly 
primitive e.xpression which has been 
bred out of our existance centuries 
ago; I’ve studied a little ancient his- 
tory, myself. But we’ve seen other 
backward worlds where promiscuous 
sex was tolerated — often encouraged — 
for pleasure alone. Rorn has never 
shown previous tendencies ...” 

“Conditions weren’t right,” Clerid 
■ told him. “Here, they are. ’WLat those 
conditions may be, we don’t know. 
Perhaps that is what we’ll have to 
discover before we can understand 
Rorn; unfortunately, we haven’t the 
time to go into it thoroughly.” 

“Right,” Keri said, standing up and 
stretching. “Vanda, I’ll allow another 
two days. If Rorn doesn’t return by 
then — and voluntarily — we blast off 
for our next destination.” 

The informal meeting dissolved. The 
crew members drifted off in little 
groups, leaving the ship’s lounge de- 
serted except for Clerid and Tornan. 

ii'lWE’VE AL’WAYS been friends,” 
^ the doctor said, “but we don’t 
agree on this matter. Just what do you 
think about it all — privately, I mean.” 

“Just about what I said; but I’m 
beginning to get a few ideas I didn’t 
mention, because they have no scienti- 
fic basis as yet.” 

“For instance?” 

“In the week since Rorn deserted 
the expedition, I’ve done a lot of 
thinking, about us and the entire Dor- 
jalan civilization. I wonder if it isn’t 
possible that all of us still retain some 
of the basic tendencies of our ances- 
tors?” 

“That fail to show up in the psy- 
diotests?, I doubt it.” 
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The Psychologist stood up. “We 
think we know all there is to know 
about the human mind, but even in 
our advanced culture there still re- 
mains a good portion of the brain that 
isn’t used. Who knows what stray 
corner the psychotests haven’t probed ? 
As the race developed, perhaps a ves- 
tige of the ‘subconcious mind’ of the 
Ancients kept hiding away, scuttling 
first here, then there. We can breed 
brilliant scientists or unspirited slaves, 
depending on our requirements, but 
the whole of the brain is still beyond 
us; perhaps it always will be.” 

‘•'That might be reasonable,” Tor- 
nan agreed, “If you had any basis for 
such a belief.” 

“Perhaps I have. Take Vanda, for 
instance. She wants Rorn’s return — 
obstensibly because the ship can’t pro- 
ceed without him. Yet logical reason- 
ing tells us that tliis is not the case; 
Keri can help her until we are 
assigned another Assistant Engineer. 
The expeditions are set up so that 
every member is expendable — we can 
operate at half-complement, if neces- 
sary. If something happens to the En- 
gineer, the Assistant and the Cap- 
tain can take over his job. Hald and 
I have enough training to replace you, 
the doctor. Conar, our Biologist, could 
replace Sortal, our Chemist. . .and so 
on. 

“Vanda knows, all this, yet she still 
insists that Rorn return. Does she 
really want him back for the reasons 
she maintains? We say the ‘subcon- 
cious mind’ has been eliminated, but if 
it hasn’t . . . ? She could b-e subcon- 
ciously jealous of his attachment to 
Fara; emotion might enter into her 
reasoning, after all, even though we’re 
convinced such a thing is impossible.” 

“Ail my life I’ve been taught that 
such things are impossible,” the Doc- 
tor said. “I’ve never had the reason 
or the opportunity to think otherwise.” 
He rose, clasping a hand on Clerid’s 
shoulder. “We’ve served on many an 
expedition together, and heretofore 
I’ve never had reason to doubt your 
ability; but this time I’m afraid 


you’re wrong. Even so, Rorn’s weak- 
ness frightens me a little. We have to 
get him over these ideas, to assure the 
sanity of all of us. By ‘all of us’, I 
mean the race. I’m going to do all I 
can to get him back in these next two 
days; if he doesn’t return, it will mean 
insanity is possible in a Dorjalan. I 
wouldn’t like that.” 



T he BABY waves lapped cas- 
ually up to the white sand, then 
retreated quickly back to the 
mother sea like cubs afraid of an un- 
accustomed vrorld. 

Vanda and Keri strode along the 
beach, the Captain lagging a few steps 
behind his Engineer, watching brown- 
skinned children playing idly along 
the water’s edge. Ele wondered mo- 
mentarily what it might be like to 
raise your owm offspring rather than 
turn them over to a government 
nursery, and decided it would be too 
much bother and worry. At ar.^ mo- 
ment he expected to see one of the 
little tykes tumble head-first into the 
water, but none of them did. The old- 
er ones were expert swimmers; he 
could see seme of them playing now, 
far out in the v/ater. 

He looked up, to see Vanda several 
hundred yards ahead of him, and 
hastened his steps. Insane idea this, 
Keri decided. He would prefer to see 
Rorn himself, rather than talk to this 
Fara wench. However, he sighed, there 
was only one more dayn After that 
they would leave Raalkaar and Rorn 
could be forgotten; privately, the 
Captain Irsd given up hope of the 
Assistant Engineer’s return, but he had 
decided to do all he could to help 
Vanda in order to speed blast-off time 
as much as possible. 

The house where Fara lived with 
her uncle- — Nolo, chief of the Raal- 
kaarians — v/as better than most of the 
thatch shacks which housed the 
natives, Keri decided he might almost 
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like to spend a short holiday there 
himself, then shook his head as if to 
clear it of such a notion. 

Vanda knocked purposefully on the 
door. It opened almost immediately, 
and the Dorjalans found themselves 
critically looking over the infamous 
Fara. Nearly nude, she wore a loose- 
fitting skin garment about her hips 
that rustled slightly in the sea breeze. 
She briLslied her long, blue-black hair 
back in a gesture that they had 
learned, from explorations on other 
worlds, was, a truly feminine one. She 
stared back at them for a moment, 
then a sly smile began to play on her 
child-like face. 

‘■'Our visitors from the faraway 
lights in the night sky,’’ she said in 
her liquid, flowing language, so rapid- 
ly that the foreigners could barely fol- 
low her. “In the name of my uncle, I 
welcome you.” 

Her words were formal, but Keri 
suspected that she was laughing at 
them, secrethv The Captain had 
opened his mouth to repljy, intending to 
engage her in the small-talk that 
always preceded a serious Raalkaarian 
disc.-'jion, but Vanda w’as already 
talking, 

‘T'ni the wife of the Dorjalan who 
wants to remain here,” she told the 
girl; “I'm told you're the person vrho 
could convince him how foolish his 
attitude is.” 

There w^as no expres.sion on Tara's 
face. “If it v/ere wrong for Korn to 
remain on llaaikaar, I could convince 
him.” 

“And you think that it isn’t?” 

“Rorn has told me something of 
your way of life. I think ours is better, 
and so does he. Ke will be happy here 
with me, and I will be happy; there- 
fore it is best that he stays.” 

Keri gave Vanda a warning glance. 
“Rorn,” he said to Fara, “is not — 
well.” He pointed a finger to his head. 
“If he were, he could have no desire to 
give up his own way of life for one so 
utterly alien to him. Rorn is my 
friend; I want to help him become 
well again.” 


Fara smiled. “His is a charming ill- 
ness.” She gestured to the interior of 
the hut. “I have neglected the way in 
which my uncle instructed me to 
receive you; please make yourselves 
comfortable.” 

She led the way inside, pointing out 
the most comfortable seats — soft, skin- 
bound cushions in the center of the 
hut’.s largest room. Both Keri and 
Vanda declined the inevitable bowl of 
dida. bark, wid’ obvious distaste; 
members of expeditions were condi- 
tioned to immunity against the habits 
and vices of the worlds they visited — 
at least, so they had thought before 
Rorn decided to adopt Raalkaar. 


A FTER THEY -were seated Vanda 
tried to speak, but the girl in- 
terrupted her. “Tell me,” she said 
naively, “why do you crop your hair 
so close?” 

V'anda was taken aback. “IVhy. 
because long hair on a female is — is 
barbarous; besides, it would interfere 
with ray work.” 

“Rorn w:i3 your mate for a long 
time,” Fara said. “Did he never tell 
you he preferred loiig hair?” She 
added iimocently; “We had hardly 
met before he rnentioriej how much 
he liked mine.” 



Vanda's eyes narrowed, “If he 
hadn't met you,” she s.s.id, “I'm cer- 
tain he'd never have con;sidered ad- 
miring long hair.” 

“Thar.k you,” the Raalkaarian 
smiled. 

“I didn’t intend...” Vanda began, 
but Keri stopped her. 

“Look here, Fara. If you want Rorn 
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to be happy — that is, if you . . . ”He 
stumbled hopelessly. 

“Wait,” Fara said. “Let me tell you 
how Rorn and I met. Perhaps then 
3 mu will understand a little of how he 
feels — about both me and Raalkaar. 

“It was near the end of the festival, 
after \mu had landed on Raalkaar and 
introduced j^urselves and we had 
accepted you as friends. Someone had 
persuaded Rorn to sip gkrana with us, 
and although he v/as doubtful, he tried 
it and found it good. I was sitting be- 
side Noko and had admired Rorn, but 
he paid me little attention. He looked 
about at the sea, and the forest, and 
our village and mentioned to my uncle 
that he thought he might come to love 
our world. 

“Remember, up until the day you 
landed we did not suspect the lights in 
the night sky might be worlds like our 
own, with beings such as you or our- 
selves upon them. It ha.', been a great 
shock to us; perhaps many do not 
fully realize what it means. It has 
never occured to us to like or dislike 
Raalkaar; v/e were here, >ve had 
always been here, we shall alv/ays be 
here. There is — or there was — no 
place else. If one was dissatisfied on 
this island, he moved to another and 
that was the end of it. 

“But we listened to your stories of 
Dor j ala, and your Empire, and we 
were frightened and awed. My uncle 
thought it a great honor when Rorn 
expressed a liking for our simple life; 
soon Rorn had drunk ghrana and soon 
he was talking to me.” 

She looked at Vanda and shrugged 
her shoulders. “After all, I am a wom- 
an. Perhaps that means nothing to 
ymu, since in jmur civilization mar and 
women are equals. There is no love, 
and jmu mate only for the creation of 
children. Here, it is not so; a woman 
must exert all her wiles, must make 
herself beautiful and desirable, in 
order to attract the man she wants. 
You say you have visited many other 
worlds. Is such a thing unheard-of on 
the other lights?” 


“On backward, savage, out-of-the- 
way planets we have encountered 
such things,” Vanda admitted, “both 
among human and non-human life; but 
such paganism has never before af- 
fected a Dorjalan.” 

“Then why it should here, I do not 
know,” Fara went on. “But soon Rorn 
and I had left the festival and were 
walking in the forest. 1 wanted him to 
tell me more of Dorjaia, and the other 
wonderful places he had been, but he 
wanted to hear onty of Raalkaar and 
our people. There was little to tell, but 
he was fascinated.” She looked away 
from them, letting her gaze rest on the 
floor of the hut. “I was glad. 

“Soon we were walking hand-in- 
hand, and he did not seem surprised or 
shocked. Finally we stopped to rest 
and I held him and kissed him. I felt 
him close to me and he seemed no 
stranger to such things; he was a 
man.” 

Suddenly, Vanda rose. “This is 
ridiculous,” she told Keri, “The man is 
mad— utterly insane.” 

Keri shook his head, bewildered and 
confused. “He must be,” he agreed. 
“This — it’s unheard-of.” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to 
tell you,” Vanda insisted. She turned 
to Fara. “Rorn is coming back to the 
ship,” she said with finality. “If he 
will not agree, or if you Raalkaarians 
try to prevent it, we can use force.” 

• 

AND SO WE wound up,” Keri 

** told tire rest of the Expedition, 
“threatening to take Rorn back by 
force.” 

“Bad,” Clerid said. “Such talk could 
make the Raalkaarians afraid of us; 
they’ll take stq>s to protect Rorn, now. 
Any move we make might be 
suspicious to them.” A frown lingered 
on the Psychologist’s face. 

“Feren, Dekla and I,” Tornan said, 
nodding toward his Archeologist wife 
and the Expedition’s Agriculturist, 
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“found Noko in the village this morn- 
ing. He and a group of natives were 
mending fish nets.” 

“What did he have to say?” Vanda 
asked. 

The Doctor shrugged. “Noko doesn’t 
seem to mind the infusion of alien 
blood among his people. He pointed 
out the fact there are only slight 
physical differences betw'een Dorjalans 
and Raalkaarians.” 

“According to local custom,” his 
wife put in, “a woman cannot become 
chief of Raalkaar, but Tara’s son — if 
she vfere to have a son— would be next 
in line. Noko seems to think Rorn’s 
blood would be a welcome addition to 
his tribe’s — that Rorn’s son would 
make a superior chief.” 

“The trouble is,” Tornan pointed 
out, “he’s right — rather, he would be 
if Rorn were not abnormal. No telling 
what quirks might show up in his 
progeny, though.” 

Keri scratched his head thought- 
fully. “Hmmmm. Did you try to con- 
vince Noko that Rorn is obviously — ” 
he groped for a word — “demented?” 

“We mentioned it, I think. Come to 
tliink of it, however, we didn’t particu- 
larly dwell on the point.” 

“You should have,” the Captain 
said. He turned to Clerid. “You’re our 
psychologist for extra-Dorjalan species. 
Just how should a barbarian leader 
react if he thought there was danger 
of his tribe being led by an insane 
man? What would he do if he thought 
his own bloodline might become con- 
taminated with insanity?” 


Clerid smiled “He’d be violently 
against it, of course. That is, if he 
knew what insanity was.” 

“By Center,” Keri swore, “that’s 
right; I haven’t heard of a case of 
insanity on Raalkaar.” 

“Didn’t you read rny report?” the 
Psychologist asked^. 

Keri was embarrassed. “Well, I had 
intended to. This all came up, and ...” 

Vanda helped him to save face by 
saying; “We mentioned to Tara that 
Rorn wasn’t ‘well’. She didn't seem to 
mind; perhaps slm didn’t understand.” 

“Because there is no such thing as 
‘insanity’ on this world,” Clerid told 
her. “Let’s revievr what we know about 
the inhabitants, They’re simple, per- 
fectly adjusted primitives. There are 
few deaths — except those due to old 
age — since they are a peace-loving 
people, and the only carniverous 
animals on their planet. They’re 
naturally expert swimmers, so few' of 
them ever drowm. Food is plentiful, 
and there are no serious illnesses; no 
storms; no volcanoes or tidal waves — 
in short, no natural catastrophes to 
beset them. Because of that, they have 
no need for a deity. It is only among 
troubled, unhappy people that we have 
found religion, or even progress. True, 
we're w'ell-adjusted ourselvesj but we 
certainly do represent progress, and 
our reverence of Center— our govern- 
ment — has taken the place of a faith. 
Most erctra-Dorjalans of the Raal- 
kaarian their type have at least a god 
or goddess of fertility, but the few 
islands that make up the land-mass 
would have become over-run long ago 
if too many children v/ere born; 
evidently they’re not a very fertile 
people.” 

“You’re right,” Tornan said. “A 
Raalkaarian female conceives only 
twice in a lifetime at most — often only 
once. Nature regulates the birth-rate.” 

“Where is all this getting us?” 
Vanda asked impatiently. 

“Don’t you see?” the Doctor said, 
rising to his feet. “Noko has no con- 
ception of the meaning of insanity. If 
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we can make him understand what it 
is, and convince him that Rorn is 
demented, he’ll be afraid of Rorn’s 
tainting the race. He’ll force him to 
leave.” He turned to Hald. “You’re the 
Semanticist; this looks like a job for 
you.” 

‘’Explaining to Noko just what 
‘madness’ is, therefore causing him to 
reject Rorn,” Hald mused. “By 
Center, it’s a challenge — but worth a 
try.” 



I T HAD been Noko’s great-great- 
grandfather who had unified the 
several island tribes of Raalkaar 
into one happy, prosperous world-na- 
tion; since then there had been no 
war. The Raalkaarians had everything 
they needed. Their laws were few, 
and just; by now, the chief was mere- 
ly one who led the others on hunting- 
expeditions, and settled the petty dif- 
ferences that occasionally came up 
among his people. 

The day of warrior-chiefs was over 
for Raalkaar, but it was proud, cour- 
ageous blood that flowed in Noko’s 
veins. Like all good leaders, he bris- 
tled when he thought his people might 
be in danger; he bristled now, as he 
listened to Valk and Tornan. 

“I know it is hard for you to un- 
derstand, Noko,” the Semanticist was 
saying patiently. “Your gallant people 
cannot fathom the meaning of such 
things as we speak of, but Rorn has a 
sickness — a sickness that could affect 
the whole future of Raalkaar.” 

“I have heard my grandfather speak 
of plagues that once visited our peo- 
ple,” the old chief said. “I know what 
you mean when you speak of ‘sick- 
ness’.” He frowned and spread his 
gnarled, brown hands. “But those 
plagues caused our ancestors to wither 
and grow ugly and die. Rorn seems a 


healthy youth — stronger and more 
handsome than the rest of your tribe.” 

“His is a sickness that is unknown 
to you,” Tornan told him. “I am a 
man of medicine; I know the signs.” 

‘‘Consider one of jmur own people,” 
Hald said. “Take one who has been 
your close friend, a companion on 
many hunting and fishing trips. You 
trust him and like him and see noth- 
ing unusual about him. Then one day 
you find that he is acting entirely the 
opposite of his natural self. He might 
try. for instance, to kill himself — or to 
kill you or another friend. He might 
look as he has always looked, and yet 
because he did these things he would 
be ill. Can you understand?” 

Noko’s eyes widened in horror. “No 
one could think of doing away with 
himself intentionally. It — it is impos- 
sible; everyone w'ants to live as long 
as he can, because life is good.” He 
shook his head, wonderingly. 

“Exactly!” Hald continued, seeing 
an advantage. “And that is how we 
know Rorn is ill. He is doing some- 
thing completely against his nature — • 
against the nature of all Dorjalans.” 

“And,” the Doctor put in, “if he 
has a child by Fara, the child, too 
might be ill, and its children, and so 
on. Can you picture what could hap- 
pen to Raalkaar in a few generations?” 

Noko was frowning again. “But 
what has he done that is so different? 
Show me how he is ill.” 

“There are many signs; for in- 
stance, Dorjalans feel no physical at- 
traction for members of the opposite 
sex. We mate only to continue the 
species — the race.” 

“Rorn,” Tornan said, “is attracted 
to Fara. For one of your own people, 
that is natural; for us it is not.” 

Noko nodded, comprehendingly. “I 
have seen your w'omen,” he said. “I 
can see why there is no attraction. But 
Fara — she is a beautiful girl.” 

“To a Raalkaarian, yes — but to us 
she is nothing; only Rwn finds her 
beautiful. Have any of the rest of us 
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become ebamored of one of your wom- 
en?” 

Noko faltered. “No,” he said at 
last. 

“And the chewing of dida bark,” 
Tornan continued. “That is an old 
Raalkaarian custom, no doubt, but 
dida is a mild intoxicant. Dorjalans 
ordinarily feel no need for such stimu- 
lation, yet Rorn slipped into the habit 
immediately. But notice— not one of 
your people has become interested in 
spending hours reading our books, al- 
though plenty of chances have been 
provided.” 

“Reading,” Hald stated, “is a Dor- 
jalan — er, habit. Your people, being 
normal Raalkaarians, have no desire 
to learn it, just as we have no desire 
to engage in the partaking of dida 
bark — except for Rorn, who is ill.” 

“If Rorn is returned to us,” Tornan 
said, “I’m sure we can cure him. But 
if you will not help us ...” 

Noko rose. The old man’s sharp 
black eyes were troubled. He ran a 
hand through his thick mane of white 
hair. 

“I like Rorn,” he said simpRu “I 
had thought he would be a welcome, 
addition to our tribe. My neice loves 
him, and he could mrdce her happy. 
Yet the well-being of my race is more 
important than her happiness — or 
mine or Rorn’s.” 

The old chief .stood up, looking 
down on them. “I cannot take a chance 
on Rorn’s sickness spreading to my 
people, but it veil] hurt me to see him 
go. I cannot envy you of Dor] ala; I 
hope none of you ever reaches our 
world again, for we wish nothing you 
have to offer.” 

The proud oldster turned and walk- 
ing stiff and straight, strode away 
across the green field that separated 
his village from the Dorjalan ship. He 
did not turn back to look at them. He 
would not have been ashamed for one 
of his own kind to see him weep, but 
he did noi - these strangers to see 
tears in his eyes. 


I^ESPITE their unemotional nature, 
the Dorjalans spent a good deal 
of that evening congratulating Hald 
and Tornan on their victory. 

“Just when,” Vanda inquired, “does 
Noko intend to return Rorn to us?” 

“He didn’t say,” Tornan replied, 
“but I imagine it will be in the morn- 
ing. We might as well make prepara- 
tions for blast-off.” 

“Praise Center,” Feren said. “?ilay 
we never hit a planet like this again.” 

“We won’t,” Clerid mused. He stood 
looking out the porthole over the dark- 
ened ocean. “In all the cosmos, I 
doubt if there is another Raalkaar.” 

Keri was lounging in his chair, 
his hands behind his head, relaxed for 
the first time in weeks. “Is that bad, 
my philosophical companion?” he 
asked. 

Clerid was silent for several mo- 
ments. “No,” he said at last, “I don’t 
suppose so. It would be an awful jolt 
to find out that another savage, bar- 
barous wmrld might pervert one of 
us.” 

“That’s rather strong, isn’t it?” 
Vanda asked him. “I hardly think any- 
one has been ‘perverted’. Rorn’s mind 
is not right, and that is a frightening 
thing: but perhaps he can be cured. 
Probably when wm get away from 
Raalkaar he’ll be well again and we 
won’t even have to make a report on 
this disgusting business.” 

Keri rubbed his cheek. “As Cap- 
tain,” he told Vanda, “I’m required to 
make a full report of everything that 
happens to the expedition. If Rorn 
does recover, perhaps Center will take 
no action, but I can’t guarantee any- 
thing.” 

“In other words,” Clerid stated, “we 
stand a good chance of losing Rorn no 
matter what happens. I don’t think 
any of us considered that before; 
seems rather a disappointing climax, 
don’t you think?” 

Tornan v/as uneasy. “I told you 
once before, Clerid, that what hap- 
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pened to P.orn here, might shake the 
foundations of our whole civilization. 
He most certainly ivill recover when 
we get him back aboard. When he 
does, I’m certain that Center will take 
no action, despite what has hap- 
pened.” 

Clerld smiled. “Perhaps rmiri'e 
right. At any rate, now that the whole 
problem of bringing Rorn back to the 
ship is settled, I think I'm rather 
tired.” 

At the door, he stopped and turned 
to them. “Our race has always knowm 
that the goal of evolution is intelli- 
gence,” he said. “'When we have 
learned all there is to know, about 
the universe and the things that are 
in it, then mankind’s quest wdtl be 
comp.lete. But first we must learn 
comparison. V\'hat we think is sav- 
agery and barbarism may ac ually be 
the pure intelligence for w^hich we 
have searched for a millenium.” 

“Now what in Center,” Keri asked 
after the Psychologist had left the 
lounge, “do vou suppose he meant bv 
that?” 

dOLERID lay meditating on his bunk 
^ for several hours, until the rest 
of the crew was asleep; then he 
dressed and slipped out into the Raal- 
kaarlan night. Because he carried no 
light, and had not yet learned to see 
in the darkness of the moonless litPe 
world, he stumbled several times in 
the underbrush betw’ecn the ship and 
the village. 

There were a few' flickering lights 
still shining in the settlement, and 
here and there an infant w'ailed lone- 
soraely as some dark-skinned mother 
awakened and prepared to feed her 
offspring. Walking quietly down the 
main street, Clerid found himself won- 
dering how many lovers might be 
wrapped in each other’s arms in those 
darkened huts or how many v/ere 
sleeping now after an interlude of 
physical intimacy. 

He took a breath of cool night air 
to clear his head and made his way 


on through the village to the little 
hill where Rorn’s hut stood alone, 
looking down on the town from one 
direction and the ocean and Noko’s 
house from the other. Here the Psy- 
chologist felt a final pang of con- 
science, but he hesitated only a mo- 
ment bcfoie knocking on the crude 
door. 

After a long wait, Rorn appeared, 
a lighted candle in his hand. “Clerid.” 
he said, “liaven’t you people given up 
yet?” 

“You haven’t seen Noko today?” 
Clerid asked. 

“No, nor since early this morning; 
I’ve been out trying to learn to fish 
all day vriili some of the natives.” 

“Noko,’’ Clerid told him flatly, “is 
going to return you to the ship,” 

“I don't believe it.” 

“Hald and Tornan talked to him 
this afternoon; they've convinced him 
that you’re insane and might con- 
taminate the w'hole race with your 
progeny. The expedition expects to 
blast off tomorrow — with you on 
board.’’ 

Rorn smiled sardonically. “And you, 
the Psychologist, came here to warn 
me?” 

“Perhaps I did it because I am the 
Psychologist — not in spite of it. I don’t 
mean to set myself up as more intelli- 
gent than the rest of the Expedition 
— we're all supposed to be on the same 
intelligence level — but perhaps I have 
more of an insight into what is emo- 
tionally right and wrong than the rest 
of them. I’m convinced it is right for 
you to sl.iy here; that’s w'hy I came.” 

Rorn scratched his towseled head. 
“’Just v,'h"t do you suggest, Clerid?” 

“You know' Noko’s personality bet- 
ter than I,” the other said. “What 
would happen if the rest of us were 
to leave and you were found hiding 
here later? Would Noko let you live?” 

Rorn shrugged. “The Raalkaarians 
have little use for violence, but I don’t 
know just how far I could go. I’m 
willing to find out.” 
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“Good. Now, the next thing — where 
can you go?” 

“I don’t know; Fara could tell me.” 

“Can you get in touch with her to- 
night?” 

Rorn snuffed out the candle and sat 
it just inside the door. “I think so,” 
he said. “Come on — let’s give it a 
try.” 

0 

pARA SHI\’ERED in the cool Raal- 
kaarian night. 

“Did your uncle wake up?” Rorn 
whispered. 

“No — I don’t think so. I was still 
awake; besides, I would know your 
signal anywhere.” 

Listening to them, Clerid felt a 
sensation that was almost paternal, 
although, even with his training, he 
was unable to identify it within him- 
self. Quickly he and Rorn told the 
girl of Noko’s decision. 

“When your people have finally 
gone,” she said, “I know it vdll be safe 
for us to come out of hiding. You can 
convince my uncle that you are well, 
and he will forgive us.” 

“Wait, Fara,” Rorn said gently; 
“I’m looking for a safe place to hide 
myself, not you.” 

Fara smiled. “You do not know our 
islands as I do; you would be found 
in a few hours if I left you alone. 
Remember, you are still a stranger 
here; you wdll never really be a Raal- 
kaarian until the Dorjalans have gone 
back into the sky. Until then, I’m go- 
ing to hide with you.” 

Rorn would have protested further, 
but Clerid spoke up. “I think she’s 
right, Rorn. You’ll be happier in hid- 
ing if she’s with you, and not so apt 
to go nosing about and let them spot 
you. If Fara can find a good hiding- 
place, I think it vrould be safe for 
her to go, too.” 

“I knov/ the place,” the girl told 
them. “When I was a little girl, Noko 
and my father and mother lived on 
the island of Seryan, a few miles over 


the horizon. That was before Noko’s 
father died and he became chief of 
the tribe and w'e moved here to the 
big island where the chiefs are required 
to live. 

“There are not many people on 
Seryan, and they’re mostly all located 
on the southern tip. At the other end, 
there is an almost unapproachable val- 
ley. Once, v/hen I was still a child, I 
went on a fishing-trip with Noko and 
my father, a rare thing for a girl. We 
came near the valley and I asked Noko 
why no-one lived there. He told me 
it was because crops did not grow well 
there and the harbor is so poor. But I 
think there should be plenty of wild 
game, and I can fix much food from 
roots and berries.” She smiled up at 
the blond Dorjadan. “Nov' do you see 
how much jmu need me, my Rorn?” 

Rorn put his arm around her gently, 
saying nothing. 

“You don’t suppose your uncle will 
remember the place and expect you to 
go there?” Clerid asked. 

“Of course not; old men pay little 
atterJion to the questions of children.” 

“What about the harbor?” Rorn in- 
quired. 

“There are many rocks and whirl- 
pools,” Fara admitted, “but I can steer 
a boat as well as any man.” 

“Then that’s vT.ere we’ll go,” Rorn 
said; “let’s get a boat from one of the 
moorings.” 

'^FIE THREE of them ran down to 
the beach where several small 
fishing boats lay squirming idly in the 
gentle surf, Clerid puffing to keep up 
with the younger pair. 

Fvorn gr.abbed one of the boats and 
steadied it while the Psychologist 
helped Fara aboard. As he lifted the 
lithe young body, the Dorjalan felt a 
strange feeling creeping over him. He 
could not have been more astounded if 
he had suddenly grown a third arm. 
Flis skin burned and his pulse quick- 
ened. There was an almost enjoyable 
ache in his groin; for the first time 
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in his life, Clerid was feeling real, 
physical desire. 

Rorn turned and faced him, “You’re 
a true friend, Clerid,” he said hum- 
bly, “and I mean that in the Raal- 
kaarian sense of the word, not the 
Dorjalan.” 

He clasped Clerid’s hand for a few 
seconds, then turned and took up one 
of the little craft’s two oars. The Psy- 
chologist stood for a long time on the 
sand, watching until they disappeared 
in the darkness. Then with a sigh he 
started walking slowly back in the di- 
rection of the spaceship. 



T heir flight to the neigh- 
boring island of Seryan had tak- 
en place so quickly and with so 
little forewarning, that neither Rorn 
nor Fara had stopped to think of just 
what might happen when two young 
people in love were forced to spend an 
indefinite time in such an isolated spot. 
It was on the afternoon following their 
arrival, after they had made the be- 
ginnings of a rude encampment, that 
the two youngsters experienced their 
first intimacy. There was no thought 
of seduction in the minds of either; 
they lay on the cool green grass of a 
forest edge beside a wide and peace- 
ful river, talking as lightly as possible 
of their problems, when at last they 
slipped quietly into each other’s arms. 
For a few brief minutes the rest of 
the cosmos was forgotten . . . 

If Rorn had found happiness on the 
planet of Raalkaar, that happiness was 
doubled, now that he and Fara were 
alone on Seryan Island. The young 
Dorjalan, although unaccustomed to 
the rigors of shifting for himself or 
providing for a mate, was strong, and 
what was more important, in love. 
Unobtrusively, for Raalkaarian women 
knew how to keep their men bewitched. 


Fara let him learn the secrets of 
catching murak and chiro, the two 
commonest four-footed animals on 
Raalkaar. With her own native culi- 
nary talents she prepared them, along 
with root and grass delicacies, and fed 
Rorn the most delectable food he had 
found on ain- world during his several 
years as a member of an exploring 
Expedition. 

Except for brief hunting-forays, and 
abortive attempts to fish from Ser- 
yan’s rocky coast, they had little . to 
do except talk and make love. Fara 
never tired of hearing of the many 
strange races and cultures Rorn had 
visited and the Dorjalan loved to 
watch the expressions on her tan face 
as he talked. 

Finally, when Rorn’s store of ad- 
ventures was exhausted at last, and 
they w'ere looking for new diversions, 
they made little explorations up the 
ebon river into the thick jungle. Even- 
tually, they discovered a small clear- 
ing that offered them more protection 
than their camp .by the sea, and they 
moved there. The hunting in their 
new shelter was even better than in 
the old, and Fara was able to prepare 
Rorn even more delicious dishes than 
before. 

Here she discovered a rare species 
of the hollow reed from which the 
Raalkaarians made their native flute- 
like instruments, and while Rorn was 
mastering the art of playing the de- 
vice she would hum little tunes with 
him. He composed a poem, which he 
taught her, and she spent many eve- 
nings singing it for him as he played. 

She sang of their cool, still river 
and their quiet jungle home, the 
bright sun of day, and the stars that 
basked it all in a silver-green glow at 
night. She could not understand the 
various allusions, and comparisons to 
other places Rorn had been, but the 
song was the song of all wanderers 
who have found at last the one place 
where they want to take root away 
from whatever civilization they might 
have left behind. 
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TT WAS NOT difficult for either 
Noko’s people or the Dorjalans to 
understand that Fara and Rorn had 
fled. The problem facing both fac- 
tions was how the pair might have 
known of Noko’s decision, and during 
the many heated discussions of the 
subject aboard Uie Expedition’s ship 
Clerid had kept uncomfortably quiet. 

The Dorjalans had discovered nu- 
merous unique problems in tlieir ex- 
plorations of other planets, but always 
before — through their superior intel- 
lect or the tools and weapons of their 
advanced culture — such problems had 
been overcome. Raalkaar had been the 
only one to present a serious obstacle. 
It was not a pleasant situation, and 
this last anli-climax had done nothing 
to iKiprove the tense condition of the 
explorers. Supermen they might be, but 
stasis is the one frustration a super- 
man cannot abide. 

Despite Clerid’s violent objections, 
the rest had voted to delay blast-off 
indefinitely — -until they could discov- 
er what had become of Rorn and 
Fara. Now, after weeks of fruitless 
searching and waiting, tempers were 
growing even shorter than before. Dur- 
ing one meeting Keri brought this to 
the attention of the others. 

“We’re beginning to argue and moan 
like a bunch of savages,” he said. 
“Before, I tended to be neutral; now 
I’ve a hunch that if we don’t get 
away from here soon, we might be 
permanently affected by this debacle. 
It may sound unbelieveable that a 
group of intelligent, superior Dorjalans 
could be emotionally jarred like this, 
but ...” 

“You’re more right than you might 
imagine,” Clerid interrupted, seeing a 
chance to solve his problem at last. 
“Our behavior is a sign we’re becom- 
ing aberrated. I’ve a diagnosis, and 
all signs point to my being right.” 

He turned to the Expedition’s doc- 
tor. “Tornan — just what are the prop- 


erties of the Raalkaarian atmos- 
phere?” 

“Why, it’s somew^hat similar to Dor- 
jala’s. Predominately nitrogen and 
oxygen — about three percent water 
vapor, with traces of helium, ozone 
and a few lesser elements vre’ve never 
catalogued before.” 

“Would you say any of these gases 
are harmful to us?” 

The doctor was angered. “Ceriainly 
not. We conducted extensive tests be- 
fore anyone was allo’wed on the surface 
without a spacesuit; are you question- 
ing my ability?” 

Clerid laughed nervously. “Of 
course not. But have we ever encoun- 
tered exactly the same proportion of 
gases on any other world we were 
able to explore without suits?” 

“I’ve checked that,” Tornan said. 
“We haven’t; it w’ould be most unusu- 
al to find exactly the same propor- 
tions — or even the same gases — on two 
different planets.” 

“Then I have a suggestion. I think 
it’s possible that the particular com- 
binations in Raalkaar’s atmosphere 
might be having a harmful effect on 
us. Would that be impossible?” 

“N — no,” the doctor hesitated, “I 
suppose not. But it would be highly 
unlikely.” 

'T^HE OTHERS were leaning for- 
ward, excited by the Psycholo- 
gist’s implications. 

“By Center,” Sortal, the Chemist, 
swore. “Clerid, it isn’t impossible at 
all. Remember that planet in Sirius? 
We could breathe tlie atmosphere, but 
after a few minutes we were com- 
plaining of all the aches and pains 
our bodies had room for; we never 
did find out the exact cause.” 

“And which of us was the most 
seriously affected?” Clerid asked. 

Tornan snapped his fingers. “Cen- 
ter! Rorn! And he was the first to 
complain, too.” 

“Sometimes,” Clerid nodded, “we 
forget that we’re human, but we 
shouldn’t. W’e aren’t automatons — yet. 
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Perhaps, when we reach the stage 
where we can be bred ariificially in 
laboratories, we will be. Until then, 
some must be weaker, some stronger; 
among every group there must be 
those who will succumb I'irst to illness 
or disease.” 

Vanda, unconvinced, laughed, ‘hkre 
you suggesting that if we remain here 
we'dl all take off our clothes, grab a 
nadve, and live in a grass hut?” 

“'Xot at all,” Clerid assured her. ‘T 
am saying that it's possible for some 
of us to become affected by the Raal- 
kaarian atmosphere in some vtaju Our 
arguing and bickering, our nervous- 
ness, are ample proof of that. Anyone 
of 113 might be next, hlyself, you, 
Hald — anybody. I think vre should 
leave Raalkaar as soon as possible; it 
will take some time for us to com- 
pletely recover, I imagine,” 

“Rorn was drinking the native li- 
quor,” Keri pointed out. “Gkrana, 1 
think it’s called. Could that have made 
him more susceptible?” 

‘■Of course,” Tornan said. “As far 
as I know, Rorn was the only one of 
us to touch the stuff; but I know 
from my experiments that it has a 
high alcoholic content and several 
peculiar properties.” 

“Sort of ‘creeps up on one’,” Cler- 
id said, translating a Raalkaarian 
phrase. 


■OY MORNING the en ire crew had 
reached v/hat w'as, for them, a 
state bordering on panic. Iimnediate 
preparations had been made to blast 
off from this frightening little world, 
leaving Rorn to whatever fate Raal- 
kaar and Fara might hold for him. 

They -K'ere making last-minute 
checks of the ship's instruments', and 
Clerid w’as feeling secure and cpmfort- 
able for the first time in days, when 
they heard the sound of stones being 
pelted against the spaceship’s hull — 
the signal that the Raalkaarians want- 
ed to contact them. 


The Psychologist stood by, nervous- 
ly, as Keri opened the airlock. Koko, 
surrounded by an honor guard, armed 
with spears and stone knives, stood 
ouiside. His old face seemed even 
more lined and drawn than usual. 
There were traces of tears in his stern 
eyes and he kept his hands clasped 
tightly at his sides. 

“What is it?” Keri aVued, looking 
over the group. 

‘'By accident,” the chieftain said, 
‘■Rorn and Fara were discovered. My 
people on the island of Seryan w’eie 
running out of niurc.k, their favo'iite 
food, and...” 

V’anda, ahvays impatient with Raal- 
kaanau ways, stauiped impatieiitiy. 
•■Get to iiie poiiiL, oid man,’’ she toid 
him. 

■■ihey had sent liunting parties to 
various unsettled parts ot tne island 
in searCii or more,” Nono said, ig- 
noring her entirely. “One par-n/ came 
upon Rorn and my niece, camping at 
the far end of the island.” 

“Did they bring them back?” Keri 
asked. The other member of the Ex- 
pedition were crosveiing close around 
him. 

‘■We brought them,” Noko said sad- 
ly. He turned and motioned to the 
group behind him. Four huge warriors 
stepped out of the crowd; between 
them they carried a crude litter, cov- 
ered v/ith a blood-stained fabric. 

“The hunters -were curious,” Noko 
explained. “Rorn became frightened. 
When he tried to attack them-. . 

The chief's voice trailed off as his 
bearers sat their bundle down on the 
ground beside the spaceship. As Tor- 
nan and Keri stepped out, there "ivas 
a stir of fear from the cro’vd waiting 
a short distance behind Noko. The 
Raalkaarians had no doubt that these 
men from space would bring immedi- 
ate retribution for Rorn’s death — per- 
haps by blasting all of Raalkaar to 
bits. 


AS THE Doctor and the Captain 
■*^ bent over Rorn, Fara came run- 
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ning toward the ship, scratches and 
bruises on her arms where she had 
been restrained by some of her people. 
Her face was grimy with dirt and 
tears, her skirt was ripped in a dozen 
places. 

Half naked, .she knelt by Rorn’s 
body and buried her face on his chest. 
Awkwardly, Tornan and Keri stood 
aside. There were several seconds of 
absolute quiet, broken only by Fara’s 
sobbing. Finally, turning her anguished 
face toward the Dorjalan’s, the girl 
cried, “Nov/ you’re free to leave Raal- 
kaar! You leave nothing behind! You 
need have no fear of our corrupting 
Rorn now!” 

She got up and v/alked slowly to 
the airlock where Vanda stood. The 
Engineer retreated a pace. 

“You couldn’t have Rorn,” Fara 
said between sobs, “and now neither 
can I. But I had something from him 
for a little while that you could never 
have in all your years with him. I 
had his love — his tenderness and af- 
fection. 

“Even now I’m carrying the germ 
of him inside me. I’m lucky enough 
to be the one to have Rorn’s child — 
something of his to love and train 
and v/atch grow the way he wmuld 
have wanted.” 

Calmer now, she turned to her un- 
cle. “Look, Noko. These are the god- 
people — tire voyagers from tire sky. 
Rorn was killed because he had the 
courage to fight when he thought he 
and I were in danger. He fought with 


his bare hands to protect me. Do you 
thirik any of these v/ould have done 
the same?” 

Noko squirmed uncomfortably and 
said nothing. 

“You don’t have to fear what 
Rorn’s child might be like now, uncle. 
It will be like Rorn, and Rorn was 
as different from them as we are. It 
took his death to prove it, but w’e 
could have kept him here v/ith us if 
they hadn’t been so worried about 
their precious ideals.” She turned 
back to the Dorjalans. “You ought to 
wish that you — all of you — could be- 
come as Rorn became — human!” 

Then she turned and walked back 
to her people, ignoring her uncle, nev- 
er glancing at Pmrn’s blood-soaked 
body on the ground beside the space- 
ship. 

A calm had settled over most of 
the crew. Death had removed the 
problem confronting them; only Cler- 
id, of all die Dorjalans, felt sorrow 
at leaving the tiny world. Watching 
the tableau belov/ from the ship’s 
vision screen, the Psychologist realized 
he had little kinship toward his own 
people. 

Back on Raalkaar, by the edge of 
the calm blue sea, the natives were 
digging a grave . . . 
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In Septembei’, 2077, a decade before 
the onset of the Four-Days War, the sci. 
-entists of the world announced that the 
rfinal barrier had been crossed. The success- 
ful Moon-exploration of the past dozen 
years had provided a solution for the last 
teehnologrical problems ; man could now- 
reach for the planets. Sponsored by the 
■combined Europo-American governments, 
the Spaceship Argonaut blasted from 
White Sands, New Mexico, in 2078, and 
vanished without a trace. Its fate remained 
-for many years a mystery. Manned by 
four skilled and experienced spacemen, the 
ship was known to have reached a safe 
landing on the Red Planet; but one day 
later, radio communication stopped abrupt- 
ly. No further word was ever heard from 
them. 

The long debate that followed was final- 
ly settled when the government agreed to 


They’d solved all the 
teehnscal problems^ 
and one ship had 
lauded saiely on Mars. 
But there was a more 
important problem 
they hadn’t eonsid« 
eredt 


finance a second ship to search for the 
first. On the Srd of August, 2085, just 
eight years after the first ship blast^, the 
Argonaut II wats launched for Mars with 
its crew of four. Their commission was 
brief; to explore the surface of Mars for 
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mineral resources, and to determine the 
fate of the firt ship. Vvitli the Argonaut II 
went th.e heartfelt prayers of many men. 
They did not know, then, tliat the final 
barrier to the stars lay not in technology, 
but in the very nature of man himself — 
Simon, L. B. History of Earth Before 
the Hour Donjs Yfcir, ; Grauer & Blaniki 
Co., New DeIr^cr. Mars; 2231 AD 

HE SHIP gleamed, 
a silver streak in the 
bright sunrise, and 
settled gently on its 
billowing jets to tire 
surface of Mars. It 
stood like a silver 
finger, pointing up 
toward the reaches 
of space through 
which it had come. 
It rested in a low valley, protected 
from the gentle wind which sighed 
through the red crags and across the 
rough terrain. 

For several hours, the ship stood 
silent; then a port opened near the top 
of the silvery column, and the ladder 
pegs scpieaked out from the hull. Four 
men descended the ladder, cau- 
tiously, hesitantly — descended and 
stood in a group at the base of the 
ship. They had been careful, fearfully 
careful in their tests. The temperature 
of the atmosphere had been recorded, 
the oxygen concentration painstaking- 
1}'^ calculated; culture-plates had been 
thrust out to the wind, and with- 
drawn for accellerated growth and 
study. All other possible dangers of 
the alien atmosphere had been con- 
sidered. Then careful scanning of the 
surrounding terrain, photographing 
and studying the negatives — a pains- 
taking search for danger in every visi- 
ble crevice and cranny. Finally the 
cautious descent to the ground. The 
men had no choice; they had to be 
careful. 

The leader of the group motioned 
the others around him in a clumsy 
signal; his voice was metallic tlirough 
the headphones in the space helmets. 
“The first thing we have to do,” he 
said, “is to organize a search for the 


other ship. It’s up here, somewhere; 
we’ve got to find it.” 

Carefully, he unbuckled the hel- 
met-strap, heard the hiss of pressure 
as the oxygen-rich air inside the hel- 
m.et hissed out. He lifted the helmet 
from his shoulders, breathed deep of 
the cold rare atmosphere. He took 
two or three deep breaths, then smiled. 
“Good,” he said, half to himself. 
“The air is breathable; we’ll be able 
to work without these to encumber 
us.” Slowly he stripped the plasticoid 
spacesuit from his shoulders. 

Ke was a large man, fair-haired, 
y/ith sharp blue eyes, and a face that 
revealed habits of deep thoughtful- 
ness and careful reflection. Captain 
Addy was older than one would ex- 
pect of a spaceship captain, older still 
in knowledge and experience. His 
mission v/a.s grave, his responsibility 
great. T’oung, reckless men could fol- 
low later; the groundwork required 
sound judgement and great strength. 

The other three followed their 
leader’s example, stripping off the 
plasticoid suits. Harris — young and 
impulsive, his glib tongue and easy 
friendliness concealing the clever 
mechanical mind, but revealing clear- 
ly a deep love of life, an urge to min- 
gle in companionship with his fel- 
lows. Blanke — ^thin and frail, the 
philosopher, the physician, the healer. 
An older man than the captain, his 
heart was young and his spirit high; 
and his mind was rich in the 
knowledge of men. An finally Mariel 
— the giant, whose huge body gave 
the false impression of slow lugubri- 
ous clumsiness, whose lips seldom 
smiled, whose impassive battle-scarred 
face was a solid mask to his true 
thoughts, but whose detailed knowl- 
edge of rocket motors and space navi- 
gation made him indispensible to the 
crew. Three men and their leader, 
and a task that was grave. 

^ATTAIN Addy skimmed the red 
horizon with binoculars, examin- 
ing the deep sandy cleft where the 
ship rested, the rocky crags, the wirey 
vine-like pbnt growth that twined 
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among tlie rocks. He turned to the 
men. ‘‘Harris, let’s see the chart now.” 

The four crouched around the 
chart, prepared by the Lunar Ob- 
servatory, mapping the areas of the 
planet’s surface. In the southern por- 
tion, south of the equator by one or 
tv/o latitudinal degrees, a small spot 
was marked. 

“That’s where the Argonaut land- 
ed,” grovfled Mariel. “Or near there. 
They plotted their landing place as 
they descended, and radioed their 
position regularly. We’re practically 
on the equator; we should be within 
fifty earth miles of their ship, rough- 
ly speaking.” 

“Yes,” said Addy; “they radioed 
every hour for the first seven hours 
after they landed. Then they radioed 
every two hours for the first day. 
Then finally they didn't radio at all.” 
He looked at his men closely, his 
face grim. “Something happened on 
the second day that they were here; 
we have a job on our hands.” 

“A mere notliing,” grinned Harris, 
cheerfully. “With the ’copter units, 
we should be able to cover our im- 
mediate area in a day or less. A hun- 
dred-mile diameter could be covered 
in a matter of a week.” He jumped 
up, clapping his hands in the still air. 
“Why so grim? This is Mars, boy! 
This is the real thing!” 

Mariel watched him sourly. “How 
about it, Doc?” he asked. “Think 
it’s safe wdthout the suits?” 

Blanke shrugged his thin shoul- 
ders. “Good way to prove it is to try 
it; culture-plates were perfectly 
clear. The first ship reported finding 
no bacterial forms at all, and we can 
see that there’s enough oxygen to 
manage, vvhat wdth the lower gravity, 
and less need for exertion. Let’s try 
it; if we need suits, v/e can always 
put them on.” 

“So — vdiat are the orders?” 

Addy checked his chronometer. 
“The testing and pictures took long- 
er than I had planned. We have less 
than three hours before the sun goes, 
and it’ll be getting bitter cold in an- 
other hour. Let’s take a close look at 


this valley we’re sitting in; tomorrow 
we can start a broader search.” 

Harris was aw'ay before the cap- 
tain had finished, scrambling nimbly 
to the top of the rocky ridge above 
the ship. Climbing was easy, the gra- 
vitational pull weak, and he crawled 
quickly to the top. He carried a met- 
al pole in his hand; with a bow and a 
flourish to his shipmates he withdrew 
a large red bandana, secured it to the 
pole. IVith great determination he 
rammed it into a crevice in the rock, 
and stood back, his eager face flushed. 
“How about that, boys?” he cried 
out. “How does that look for a flag?” 

“Better make a speech,” growled 
Mariel. 

“If you say so.” The younger man 
made a deep bow' to the party below. 
“Mars, old chap, if you haven’t been 
claimed before, I now claim you, in 
the name of all men from Eartlil” 

The captain and Blanke clapped in 
mock applause, grinning at each oth- 
er. But Mariel didn’t clap. 

• 

The morning sun flashed brightly 
off the slim ship’s hull as the men 
descended to the ground on the morn- 
ing of the second day. Mariel set to 
work checking the ’copter units care- 
fully, test-running each one. “Don’t 
really need these,” he said to the cap- 
tain. “With this gravity, it would be 
no trick at all to travel forty miles in 
a day.” 

Addy smiled grimly. “Getting back 
would be another story, though; with 
these units a ntan can jump and glide 
on the rotor blades, and take half a 
mile at a clip. Remember, last night 
was cold — bitter cold. We’ll have to 
be back in the ship at night, or else 
sleep in- the space-suits.” 

Mariel, Blanke, and Harris slipped 
into the shoulder-straps of the ’cop- 
ter units. They w'ere lightweight, 
streamlined jobs — built for special 
use in a combination of rarifi^ at- 
mosphere and light gravity. Captain 
Addy straightened the antenna on the 
radio set, opened the controi-pa«el. 
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and flicked the radio on to warm up. 
“Got the plans straight?” 

The men nodded. Blanke said, 
“Each of us takes about a third of a 
twenty-mile circle, with you and the 
radio in the center. ¥/e travel low, 
searching. Report any abnormality 
we see to you by radio; any sign of 
the other ship, or any of the men, 
and we notify you.” 

Addy nodded briskly. “At once. 
Also, in case of trouble. Accident, 
danger of any sort. We’ve seen some 
of the plant life here — ” he kicked at 
vine-like weeds growing among the 
rocks — “but we haven’t seen it all, 
and we haven’t seen any sign of ani- 
mal life. Keep your eyes open. 
You’ve got good judgement — use it.” 
He nodded to the short-wave set. “I’ll 
stay" right by the radio, and let you 
know if I see any trouble. Try to 
keep your orientation as straight as 
possible, in case you want to get back 
to the ship in a hurry.” 

The three men shook hands brief- 
ly. "Mari el stepped aside, and started 
the ’copter unit motor. 'The rotor be- 
gan revolving, faster and faster, 
vrhining slightly in the thin air. With 
a short leap, the man rose into the 
air, gliding on the rotor, and landed 
lightly on the crags above the ship, 
“"'’his should be a cinch!” he called 
back. 

^ATTAIN ADDY kept close to the 
^ radio after the three had dis- 
appeared over the ridge, in different 
directions. The reports from the men 
came in regularly. Addy sat on a 
camp-stool, writing the report that 
v/ould go back to his headcfuarters 
on Earth. He was i.ntent on the radio 
and the writing — so intent that, at 
first, he didn’t notice the stealthy 
movement of the vine-like plants near 
his feet. Gently", almost imperceptibly 
they mmved toward his shoe, the 
steel-toed safety shoe with the heavy 
magnetic bottom. Climbed slowly up, 
clinging to the steel, moving around 
the root, running small tendrils into 
the metal eyelets — 

.^ddy withdrew his foot with a 


startled jerk, staring down at the 
shoe. In the hour he had been sitting 
there the plants had almost encircled 
his shoe. He watched, fascinated, as 
the shootlets started to move toward 
the new position of the shoe, slowly. 
He reached down and plucked a 
.shoot; it broke, raggedly, and moi.st 
sap oozed from the broken stem. 

Addy stood up and walked away 
from the radio-stool, watching closely. 
One shoot of the vine had twined 
around the steel stand that held the 
radio, twisting almost up to the shelf. 
The aluminum legs of the camp stool 
were thickly entwined in the greenish 
tendrils. 

In one hour! 

Swiftly he ran down into the hol- 
low v/here the ship stood. Plants had 
grown almost a foot up the tail fins, 
moving in from the two-yard circle 
around the spot where the metal 
touched the ground. The stems and 
\dne clung closely" to the shiny sur- 
face, held on tenuously" when he 
jerked it loose. With his foot he 
scraped away the invading weed, rip- 
ping it out by the root from the sandy 
soil — 

Pie .stood panting. The tendrils had 
parted from the metal, reluctantly, 
but completely". Such rapacious 
growth — and directed toward metal! 
Like a tropism, the plants inclined 
tov/ard the metal. Addy glanced up 
at the ridge above the valley, saw 
the bandana waving feebly from the 
top of the thick column of weed that 
had wound up the met.al flagstaff. 

Addy" wdped his forehead. Cali the 
men and tell them — ? But why? 
There was no real danger; plants 
could be cleaned away" from the ship 
eve,ry day", v/ithoiit any danger. He 
went back to the radio, undecided. 
P’inally he sat down again and 
thoughtiuliy continued the entry in 
the log. Afer all, w"hy bother them? 
They would be back before dark. 
He’d have to keep an eye on it, 
though. He settled back on the camp 
stool, his first alarm wearing off. 
Just keep an eye on it. It could get 
out of hand — 
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K^ARIEL glided slowly down into 
the valley, several miles from 
the ship. The radio in his ear had 
just blipped an ‘all’s well’ signal. 
From high above, he scanned the 
barren landscape with binoculars, 
and settled easily down to stand on 
an outcropping of rock. 

Odd, he thought, that there had 
been no sign of danger. The wind 
soughed gently down through the 
cleft between the crags, stirring the 
peaceful sand. Peace and quiet; no 
violence. But there had been violence, 
on the other ship; something had 
iiappened to stop four good men, to 
silence them forever. On a lonely plan- 
et. No life apparent beyond the scrub- 
vine that grew in such abundance on 
the rocks. Mariel stretched wearily, 
his mind uneasy. What could have 
happened — ? 

He scraped up some of the loose 
gravel from the ground, tossing it idly 
into the wind, pebble after pebble, 
as he rested. One of the pebbles glint- 
ed in the sun, caught his eye — 

He ran to where it had fallen, and 
picked it up. It gleamed dully in the 
sun as he rubbed a finger over its 
almost-greasy surface. Then his eyes 
blazed, greedily, and he fell to his 
knees on the ground, scraping, dig- 
ging— 

Another. And another. A chunk as 
big as his fist. Two more, even larg- 
er. Huge chunks, gleaming dull grey 
as they lay in an open vein under his. 
feet, fie stood up, stunned, the blood 
pounding through his head — 

Diamond! Raw, uncut diamond! 

The chunk in his hand was heavy, 
almost half a pound in weight. Mariel 
held it, fondled it in his h^d, his 
eyes blazing. Diamond! The scarcest 
mineral, the most valuable gem ki 
Earth’s ecomony. Diamond, the stone 
that had driven men to violence down 
through the long years of history. 

Frantically he ran to the rocky 
cliff, chipping, scraping, examining. 
A whole vein of it, raw, open to the 
surface. He raced dowm the cleft to 


the bottom. More diamond! Snapping 
on the ’copter unit, Mariel rose to the 
top of the cliff, carefully, scanned 
the far side of the ridge with eager 
eyes. Another vein, and another. Un- 
believing, he stood for fifteen min- 
utes, counting seven large veins cf 
uncut diamond — 

The radio bleeped in his car. 
Addy’s voice cut into his racing mind. 
“Anything new, Mariel?” 

Mariel held his breath for a mo- 
ment, forced his mind into quieter 
channels. “Nothing new,” he mut- 
tered into the transmitter, his voice 
shaking. “I’m taking a short rest. 
Then I'm going on.” 

He flew across to the next ridge, 
wildly excited. Diamond. The wealth 
of nations. Wealth such as he had 
never known. He could take enough 
diamond home to make him weathy 
for life, to give him everything he 
desired, to fulfill his most fabulous 
dream. Feed it into the market, a 
little at a time, a chunk of uncut 
stone here, a fragment there, bring- 
ing prices undreamed of. He could 
realize only a small percentage of 
their real value, and still be 
wealthy — 

A cold thought forced itself into 
his mind. Military and govermental 
priority. All natural resources, all 
minerals and other materials of value 
vnll become the property of the com- 
bined Eiiropo- American governments, 
for the benefit of all men. That was 
what the orders had said. That was 
what Addy had said. “Report what- 
ever you find. That’s one reason 
we’re up here, to see if there’s a com- 
mercial basis for the exploitation of 
Mars.” Addy would never allow him 
to take diamonds back. Perhaps he 
could smuggle some — but so very few, 
to escape the captain’s notice — 

Another scheme popped into Mar- 
id’s mind, and his hand trembled as 
he thought of it. Perhaps the other 
men hadn’t noticed, or hadn’t even 
seen any of the veins. The idea ex- 
ploded in his mind, almost frighten- 
ing him. Why not? Who would argue 
with him? Who could prove him 
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false? Who would question his word 
— if he were the only man to come 
back? 

• 

a A DDY! QUICK! Get the others 
over to me!” Mariel waited, 
breathless, for an answer. 

“What’s up, Mariel?” The cap- 
tain’s voice was tense, alarmed. 

“Can’t — talk now. Send them my 
position. And for Lord’s sake, 
hurry!” Mariel snapped out his lo- 
cation from the ship, and flicked 
off the radio with a tight smile. 
Moving into a crevice in the red rock, 
he half concealed himself, and settled 
down to wait. 

# 

Harris arrived first, swooping dovvn 
crazily from two thousand feet. He 
settled gently onto the rock just be- 
low hlariel, his brown hair kinky in 
the breeze. “Yo-ho!” he shouted. 
“Where are you?” 

He didn’t see the man behind him, 
never knew what hit him; the rock 
broke his skull like an eggshell, and 
he dropped, pitifully, like a stone. 

Mariel, panting, crawled back to 
the crevice. He saw Blanke coming, 
but Blanke saw him, too. “Hey, 
there,” he cried, easing down onto 
the ridge above. “What’s the trouble?” 

“Caught!” shouted Mariel. “Can’t 
get loose!” He twisted his face in a 
grimace of pain. 

Blanke sailed down in twm big 
leaps. Stopping ten feet from Mar- 
iel, his face suddenly blackened wdth 
suspicion. “What are you talking 
about?” he whispered. “You aren’t 
caught! ” 

The huge man was on him like a 
cat, smashing him to the ground. 
The heavy fist crunched down into 
the doctor’s face, a sinewy arm 
locked around his throat, wrenched, 
twisted. Mariel felt a dull crunch, 
and released the man’s lifeless body; 
blank horror was still on the doctor’s 
face. 


Carefully, Mariel lifted the body 
onto his shoulders, flicked on the 
’copter unit motor. A high leap took 
him sailing into the thin air, the ro- 
tors screaming against the extra load. 
He searched out a deep gorge in the 
red rock, sailed over, and dropped 
the limp body. Then he settled onto 
the rim of the gorge, panting. Care- 
fully he checked his compass. 

He would have to get back to 
Addy. One man couldn’t make the 
search for the first ship, alone. Even 
if one man did come home alone, 
he’d have to have information about 
the other ship. But two men could 
travel together, and find the other 
ship, if it was to be found. Addy 
could be useful, up to a certain 
point — 

Mariel secured the ’coptor unit 
more squarely on his shoulders, and 
soared into the air. He rose higher 
and higher, scanning the far horizon, 
binoculars piercing the thin, clean 
atmosphere. .And silhouetted against 
the horizon, far to the South, he saw 
the column standing up against the 
clear sky. No' glinting metal, no shin- 
ing ports, but the shape was unmis- 
takeable. Mariel watched for a long 
moment, noting in his mind the di- 
rection from his vantage point. Then 
he heaved a sigh of relief, and turned 
in the direction of his ship. There 
v/as no mistake about the tall, thin 
column pointing up from the south- 
ern horizon; he had located the first 
sliip. 

Captain Addy stared down at the 
crumpled body before him, his face 
cold. “It’s incredible! I simply can’t 
believe that this man would get him- 
self killed — just flying around.” He 
looked up at hlariel suspiciously. 

Mariel’s eyes were sulldn. “You 
know how reckless he was.” 

“So he was a little reckless! But 
the boy had good sense! He didn’t 
take w’ild chances. And Blanke! Was 
he reckless? Why did he have an 
accident? 
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Mariel shrugged. ‘'Look,” he said. 
“I don’t know anything about it. I 
was caught, up there in that crevice. 
Got my boot caught, and couldn’t get 
loose. It scared me; I called for help, 
and those two came when you sent 
them. I saw Harris come, swooping 
down into this gorge like a hell-driv- 
er. I saw' him clip himself on the rock 
as he came bj^, and I saw him fall; I 
never did see Blanke, until I got 
loose and w'ent to look for him." 

“lYhy didn’t you radio me?” 

Mariel shrugged his heavy shoul- 
ders. “Didn’t think of it at the time; 
too startled, I guess.” He kicked ner- 
vously at a' boulder, his ej^es on the 
ground. “Too scared, maybe; I don’t 
know. This business is no fun; you 
know, banging around out here. 
There aren’t any men around. No 
noise, no signs of life; it gets on your 
nerves.” 

Addy wiped his forehead and 
scow-led. “I don’t like this.” 

“Do you think I do? I saw the 
kid crack up! But what are you going 
to do?” 

The captain turned to him sudden- 
ly. “You said you spotted the first 
ship?” 

The huge man waved a hand to- 
ward the hills. “Way over there, no 
doubt about it. It locked — odd, but 
it’s there.” 

“How far?” 

“Maybe two days journey; maybe 
three; maybe more. Can’t tell, the 
air’s so clear. Might be a hundred 
miles; and these ’copters don’t travel 
very fast.” 

“Well, we’ll have to get there. We 
can go back to our ship now, and 
leave in the morning. How about 
these bodies?” 

Mariel shrugged. “What wmuld you 
do with them? Take them back 
home? Maj'be you want them around 
—I’m sure I don’t. They’re casual- 
ties. We can do without the added 
weight w'hen w'e blast off this place; 
leave them here.” 

Addy scowled and shrugged in res- 
ignation. “That’s the practical out- 


look, I suppose,” he said acidly. 
“Let’s get back.” 

• 

The sun was almost down when 
the two men arrived; the air was 
sharp wdth cold, Addy spread the 
chart out on the ground. “We should 
take a route like this,” he said, point- 
ing wdth a finger down through the 
lower right quadrant of the map. 
“If that’s the ship, they were way off 
on their location.” 

“Maybe they shifted after they 
landed — After their last broadcast.” 

“Maybe.” Addy walked in silence 
to the ship. “Better come aboard; it’s 
cold. We’ll need spacesuits against 
the cold tomorrow. The trip may take 
some time.” He kicked savagely at 
the vines which were clinging again 
to the tail-fin of the ship, his mind 
vastly uneasy. “Coming up, Mariel?” 

The big man watched the captain 
with cold eyes. “Right away.” 

• 

'-pHE TRIP took four dap. Each 
day, the dark finger pointing to 
the sky became clearer and clearer, 
until finally the two men stood on 
the brink of the valley where the 
ship rested. It stood upright on a 
sandy slope, smaller than the second 
ship, but straight and proud. A tow'- 
ering, magnificent pile of infested 
wreckage. 

Vines were a foot thick around its 
base, twisting around the tail-fins, 
growing up and up like gigantic bean- 
stalks to the pointed tip. Little shoot- 
lets had worked into the crevices in 
the metal, grown in, expanded, split- 
ting open the hull plates. Thousands 
of tendrils growing, infesting the 
once-mighty ship, twisting, clenching, 
squeezing, wrecking. Addy took a 
deep breath. The shipi was anchored 
to the sandy soil with roots that no 
man could break; the hull was split 
open in a dozen places, plates bent 
and twisted. And the air was deathly 
still. 
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Mariel ran down to the base of 
the ship. A radio-tent stood nearby, 
the set a twisted mass of shoots and 
sprouts. And sprawled near the radio 
tent, white in the sun, were two hu- 
man skeletons — 

Addy was on his knees before 
them. They lay ten feet apart, the 
bony hand of one still gripping the 
pistol which w'as anchored to the 
ground by its ovni little gro>vth of 
the vine. The other skeleton had a 
small hole in the skull, just above 
the right eye. 

“They killed each other!” Addy 
gasped, his eyes bulging. “This one 
had a bullet hole in his pelvis — and 
that one in the skull. They shot each 
other — ” He looked up at Mariel 
with haggard eyes. “This doesn’t 
make sense, Mariel. I just — don’t get 
it!” 

Mariel’s voice was cold. “Look 
closer,” he said. 

Addy looked, searching the ground 
around the bones. His glance ran 
across the greyish rock briefly, came 
back to it, and froze. He took the 
chunk from betvreen the bony fin- 
gers, and examined it with horror 
in his eyes. “Diamond!” he v/his- 
pered. 

“That’s right,” said Mariel, indif- 
ferently. “Diamond.” 

Addy stood up, his hands shaking. 
“They found diamond here. But 
that’s incredible. Why should they 
kill each other — for diamond? Where 
are the others? There were four of 
them — ” 

“You’ll probably find the others 
down there somewhere,” said Mariel, 
icily. He jerked a thumb toward the 
cleft. “Down in a gorge, maybe — ” 

Addy turned slowly tow'ard the 
huge man, his eyes wide with horror. 
“Mariel!” he whispered. “You found 
diamond, too!” 

Mariel’s voice was heavy with con- 
tempt. “You must have been blind. 
I don’t see how you could have 
missed it. The place is filthy with 
it. Enough diamond to keep two men 
rich beyond words. For the rest of 
their lives.” 


“And you killed Blanke — and Har- 
ris — ” 

Mariel kicked at the skeleton with 
his foot. “Four men couldn’t keep a 
secret. This has to be done carefully. 
A whole story has to be devised, 
false entries into the log. Keep your 
hands in sight, Addy, and listen!” 
Mariel’s eyes were cold, and his 
voice cut through the air sharpty. 
Addy saw the blue muzzle of an auto- 
matic pointing at his chest. 

I^ARIEL shrugged. “This was 
pointless,” he said, nodding to- 
ward the piles of bones. “They 
needn’t have done that, two men can 
keep a secret. Those two. Or even 
you and I. We could load ourselves 
with diamond — all our baggage, all 
our pockets. We could go back, and 
tell them that we couldn’t find the 
first ship, that there wasn’t anything 
up here worth coming back for. 
They’d never build another ship, 
Addy; they’d never check on us. And 
we feed the diamonds to the market, 
under cover, never enough to upset 
things, but enough to be rich!” 

Addy’s voice was a hoarse whisper. 
“You could kill two men like animals, 
and sell out your countrymen — your 
race — Mariel, you’re out of your 
mind — ” 

“Listen!” Mariel’s face twisted in 
hate, his voice grating. “My race, 
my countrymen — why should I do 
anything for my race or my country- 
men? Listen to me, Addy. I’ve fought 
in three wars for my race and my 
countrymen. Three horrible, bloody 
wars! The first took my mother, my 
sister — it almost got me. The second 
took the best friend I ever had, and 
left me to rot in a stinking mire, 
left me to be whipped and starved 
by some prize specimens of my be- 
loved race. And the last one took my 
wife, my children, wiped out my 
business, stripped me of everything 
I ever liS d. IVhat do I care about my 
I'ace and my countrymen?” 

His eyes blazed, his voice lashing 
out, bitter. “Why do you think I 
came on this trip? For glory? I’ve 
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eaten too mtich glory. Money? They 
pay us a pittance, a nice big ‘thank 
you’, and a clap on the back. I came 
here to be free of my race and my 
countrymen, Addy. Let them line up 
and butcher each other — ^why should 
I care about them? I’ll go back, all 
right; I’ll take -the glory— and I’ll 
take the money, too. More money 
than I ever dreamed of; I’ll be rich. 
I’ll not fight in another war — I’ll buy 
my way out of it. I’ll sit back in the 
safe places and laugh while they 
blast themselves to perdition. I’ll be 
rich, and. . .untouchable.” Mariel 
threw back his head, laughing. “Not 
very pretty, eh? You can come with 
me, Addy, or stay; take jmur choice.” 

The captain’s face was grey, his 
shoulders stooped. He spread his 
hands. “You’re wrong, Mariel! There 
won’t be another war; this last one 
was the last there’ll be. Man can 
reach for the stars now! Doesn’t 
that mean amy thing to you? The 
planets are the first step, then the 
stars. Man has fought man for a 
long time — now he can fight for 
something bigger. He can go to the 
stars, Mariel — if you’ll let him. He 
has the technical ability, the monejj', 
the motive, the drive. He can make it, 
and all men will be rich, not just 
one.” 

The captain choked, and turned 
from the huge man to stare at 
the wreckage of the old ship. 
“There’s the first ship, Mariel,” he 
cried. “It should have ushered in a 
a glorious age for all men — but it’s 
still here, a wreck. V/hy? Why can’t 
men get above their greed, get be- 
yond themselves, beyond individual 
desires, so that they can get to the 
stars? They’ve broken every barrier 
but the last one-man himself. And 



that’s tire final barrier, the toughest 
barrier to cross.” 

Addy turned and walked toward 
the giant, his eyes pleading. “Men 
can be gods, Mariel, but they can’t 
be gods until they stop being men! 
You’ve got to go back with me. 
You’ve got to go back and tell the 
world ivhat happened to the first 
ship!” 

Coldly, deliberately, the huge man 
raised nis Umd, and firea three 
quick shots into the captain’s brain. 

STOPPED in the valley, just 
below the ship, and collected the 
stones. The best size — not the largest 
one, but the ones that would go most 
easily in the market. The cleanest, 
the shiniest, the most perfectly- 
formed. He loaded a dozen fortunes 
into his pockets, into his pack. Not 
much weight to carry, easy to con- 
ceal. 

Mariel laughed to himself. The 
men on the first ship had been fools; 
they had found the diamonds, and 
fought each other for them. They 
should have been smarter; but they 
shot each other down; this time it 
Vv'ould be a different story. 

It wouldn’t be hard. He could han- 
dle the ship, could navigate it home. 
He could keep in contact with earth 
by radio, and could prepare the 
logs on the way home, tell the story 
that they would have to accept. The 
first ship had been moved after the 
first landing, and had crashed, killing 
all hands. As for his own crew, Addy, 
Blanke, Harris — all died in explora- 
tions. Accidental deaths. They could 
never doubt his word; they would 
never send another ship, for his re- 
port would declare the planet Mars 
an empty, fruitless desert. 

He packed the stones, and leaped 
gently into the air, the ’copter blades 
whining softly above him. Over tire 
ridge, and down into the valley where 
the ship rested. The ship to take him 
home. He settled easily to the ground 
. . . and stood rooted in horror. 
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The weeds had grown during the 
eight days he’d been gone, climbing 
— ever climbing up the gleaming 
sides of the rocket, twining around 
and around the tail fin, up into the 
jets. Heavy trunks of vine, five, six 
inches thick, clinging, grappling the 
ship to the ground. 

Mariel ran down the slope, kicked 
ineffectually at the vines. He un- 
clasped a knife, hacked at the base 
of the trunks. The blade cut into the 
vine stickily, as though it were cut- 
ting through thick molasses. A pick 
lay on the ground nearby, almost an- 
chored solid by the small greenish 
tendrils around it; Mariel wrenched 
it loose with a cry, swung heavily 
on the imprisoning weed. And the 
pick sank deep into the soft trunk, 
and stuck, solid — 

His mind raced desperately. Al- 
ready the tendrils had eaten into the 
lower hull plates, infiltrating the 
crevices, springing the strong metal 
loose along the seam. In another day 
the ship wmuld be leaking like a seive. 
Huge masses of vine were growing up 
one shiny side, the sunny side. He 
watched, and even as he watched a 
hull plate sprang out with a sharp 
metallic clang — 

Frantically Mariel rushed up the 
ladder pegs, into the port. Blast! 
That was the only thing to do. 
Quickly, before he was anchored so 
solidly that blasting would be fu- 
tile. Blast! The fire of the jet would 
burn him free, get him off the plan- 
et— 

He slammed the hatch, locked it 
down, and settled eagerly before the 
controls. The engines warmed, 
hummed, and the ship throbbed in 
readiness. He snapped down the switch, 
and felt the throbbing strain of the 
jets. 

The fire came out, withering the 
bottoms of the vines, turning them 
into roaring flame. Resting on its 
fiery tail for a few seconds, the ship 
rose slowty, ever so slowly into the 
air, higher and higher, free of the 
planet that held it — 


And the weight of the invading 
vine, still clinging in great masses to 
the sunny side of the hull, made the 
ship wobble uncertainly. The gyros 
hissed in frantic effort to straighten 
the mighty hull, hissed and set off 
the alarm-bell. Mariel sat frozen to 
the controls, fighting, as the ship 
rose higher and higher, vrobbling on 
its course. Slowly it began to curve 
in the direction of the unbalancing 
weight, spinning, a glistening finger 
wobbling through the clear Martian 
atmosphere, curving in a monstrous 
long parabola, and plunging with in- 
credible speed for the rocky ground 
below — 

The ship struck, crumpled against 
the rock, and dug deeper and deeper, 
until it could dig no further, the 
fiery jet spitting a futile column of 
flame into the thin air until the fuel 
failed. 

And then the jets were still. 

• 

The ship gleamed, a silver streak 
in the bright sunrise, and settled 
gently down on its jets on the surface 
of Mars. It stood motionless, like a 
tall silver finger, pointing up toward 
the reaches of space through which 
it had come. It rested in a low valley, 
protected from the gentle wind which 
sighed through the red crags and 
across the rough terrain. 

For several hours the ship stood 
silent. Then a port opened near the 
top of the silvery column, and the 
ladder pegs squeaked out from the 
hull. Four men desended the ladder, 
cautiously, hesitantly, descended and 
stood in a group at the base of the 
ship. 

The leader turned to the other 
three. “This is it, men,” he said 
quietly. “The first thing we have to 
do is to organize a search for the 
other ships. They’re up here some- 
where. It’s our job to find them — ” 

The Argonmt III had made a safe 
landing on Mars. 

★ 



The occupants of the ship 
were all youngsters . , , 


EIRDRE knew that 
Lan would be fur- 
ious; she had sol- 
emnly promised him 
— as long ago as the 
first eruption — that 
she would never 
again step outside 
v/hen the volcanoes 
were acting up. 

She shrugged her 
the plastic suit that 
covered her rounded body. The suit 
would protect her from the radioactive 
dust that belched up from within, she 
knew, but it woldn’t help her much 
if she were caught in a shower of 
rock and boiling lava. 

She grinned, remembering this as 
the very same argument Lan had used. 
Her lips parted as she heard a deep 
rumbling in the distance. That would 


The kict's stery s9Bis£de<E con- 
visiciiag, aasd they eertasiisiy 
acted as If they’d c«s»3 t® eoia- 
quer the plaaet ... hitt eertaiia 
aspects ol their beltavi®ur |*ist 
didn’t jihe • . * 


be Agra Dao, alw.ays the first to 
erupt; after that,- ihe others would 
follow' like obedient children, rum- 
bling their protest across the waist of 
the planet. And then, when their thun- 
der had been spent, tliey w'ould sub- 
side until tlie next big eruption, three 
months later. 

She tilted her blonde head back, hair 
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cropped close beneath the protecting 
plastic. There was always excitement 
during an eruption — an electric, tin- 
gling excitement that vibrated in the 
air and growded deep in the bowels 
of the earth. She stood watching the 
majestic peak of Agra Dao, waiting for 
the next vicious upheaval of sparks 
and gas, waiting for the white hot 
lava to pour over the lip of the crater. 

Lightly-clothed as she w’as, she 
could almost feel the excitement press- 
ing against her skin, feel it tightening 
her thighs. 

I’m bekaving like a child, she 
thought. The Governor s wife sneak- 
ing out to watch an erupting volcano — 
after she’s been forbidden to do so. 
Her lips tilted upward at the edges, 
splitting her finely-sculpted features 
with a crimson smile. 

Agra Dao growled ominously, and 
her eyes widened as steam poured 
from the crater. Soon, she thought. 

/\nd then suddenly, quite wdthout 
warning, the rumbling became an ex- 
plosive roar. Steam geysered up from 
the crater, tossing rocks into the air. 
An orange-red liquid spilled over the 
lip, began pouring dowm the side of 
the volcano. She watched excitedly as 
the lava pushed down the slope, up- 
rooting trees, burning a fiery path as 
it moved forward. 

She w'atched the lip of the crater 
slowly crumble as the lava overran it, 
sliding over the volcanic ash that had 
been constantly added to over the 
centuries. Gandera may not be the 
nicest planet to live on, she /nused, 
but it is certainly the most exciting. 
She allowed herself the luxury of one 
more look at the unleashed fury of 
Agra Dao, then turned to run back 
to the big green house. Lan will be 
fuming by now, she thought. But he’ll 
get over it, even before the volcanoes 
subside; Lan is that way. 

In the distance, she heard Yura 
Dal add its thunder to Agra Dao’s. 
She’d best hurry; the entire belt 
would soon be active. She began to 
run more quickly, her toes barely 


touching the trembling ground beneath 
her. 

And then, below the bellow of the 
volcanoes, she heard the fainter, stead- 
ier sound of a mechanical contrivance. 
She turned her head over her shoulder, 
hearing the plastic rustle with her sud- 
den movement. Her blue eyes wddened, 
and her lips parted in surprise. 

OEHIND Agra Dao, swooping down 
^ out of the spiraling steam, was 
a ship of strange design. It gleamed 
redly in the glare of the volcano, light 
dancing off its polished metal surface. 
A long finger of light suddenly 
reached out from its lower portion, 
blinding Deirdre with its brilliance. 
The light staggered over the ground 
erratically, then pinpointed Deirdre, 
held her in its penetrating glare. She 
turned, fear edging its way up her 
back. She w'as not one to panic easi- 
ly, but she felt an unreasoning terror, 
now, as her legs carried her over the 
rocks and ashes on the ground. 

She kept turning her head at spaced 
intervals, watching the strange craft 
as it dropped lower and lower. She 
heard another mechanical whine ahead 
of her, turned her head abruptly to 
see another ship drop out of the sky. 
And suddenly the sky was full of alien 
ships, spilling out of the steam, ring- 
ing her in a tight metal band that de- 
scended rapidly. 

She stopped running as the first 
ship touched the ground, clumsily, 
bounced aw'kwardly, and shuddered to 
a stop. Hopelessly, she wished she’d 
taken a blaster with her, or even a 
small stun-gun. The other ships were 
bouncing onto the ground now, metal 
scraping against bare rock, grinding, 
complaining as the ships screeched 
and shivered to stops. She stood stock- 
still, waiting, hoping that the ships 
had been seen from one of the tow- 
ers, wishing that perhaps Lan himself 
had seen them. 

A port opened in the side of tb« 
ship that had landed first, and a band 
of small creatures in spacesuifs turn- 
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bled onto the ash. They waddled heav- 
ily tow^ard her, carrying enormous 
weapons in their small hands. The 
other ships were discharging their 
crews now, and they closed in on her 
like an army of marauderants, their 
suits gray, their weapons shiny and 
lethal-looking. 

She caught her breath, dug her fin- 
gernails into the palms of her hands, 
her fists clenched into tight little balls. 

The creatures moved closer, tread- 
ing clumsily in their bulky space suits. 
They tightened the circle around her, 
moving in to where they were no fur- 
ther than three feet away. They stood 
shoulder to shoulder, and she stared 
at the wall of faces beneath the heavy 
r,'-stic globes on their heads. 

'che put her hand to her mouth, 
suppressed a giggle. ‘‘Vthy, youhe 
children!'" she said aloud. 

She was surprised by her discovery, 
more surprised that she had voiced it. 
Sceptically, her eyes travelled over the 
faces surrounding her again. Why yes, 
they were children. Just children. 
But . . . 

/^NE OF the boys stepped out of 
the ring, moved closer to her. He 
gestured with the weapon, his finger 
impatiently hovering over a button on 
its right side. Ke had blond hair, and 
it fell impudently over one blue eye; 
he w'as full-lipped, with a snub nose 
that sported a brace of rampant freck- 
les. “Get ’em up!” he commanded. 

She almost giggled again at the boy- 
ish squeak that was his voice coming 
through the speaker of his plastic hel- 
met. “Get what up?” she asked, trying 
to keep the amusement out of her 
voice. 

“Your hands,” the squeaky voice ex- 
plained; “lift them over your head.” 

She hesitated, saw the boy’s finger 
move dangerously close to the button 
on his weapon. Her eyes narrowed, 
and she stared into the boy’s helmet, 
trying to read his expressionless face. 
He couldn’t have been more than ten 


years old, but she saw something 
there that frightened her; quickly, 
she lifted her hands. 

“That’s better. We’re well-armed, 
lady; one false move and you’re dead.” 

Behind the squeak of the voice, 
Deirdre heard the bellow of the vol- 
cano belt, angrily protesting to, the 
skies. 

One of the boys turned his head, 
glanced over his shoulder. “T/e’d bet- 
ter get inside. Captain,” he said; 
“those mountains sound dangerous.” 

“Yeah,” the leader answered. He 
pointed with the oversized vreapon 
again. “Take us to your house, Hdrc” 

She nodded, her hands still over 
her head. Lan wmuld know what to do; 
Lan would be able to handle them. 
The humor of the situation struck her 
again, and she bit her lower lip to 
stop a smile. The Governor’s wdfe 
leading a gang of children to the Gov- 
ernor’s house. W^ould Lan be sur- 
prised! 

“Funny planet,” she heard a voice 
behind her say. 

“Yeah, all those mountains blowing 
up. I wonder w’here. . .” 

“Shut up!” a tlrird voice command- 
ed. 

They walked up to the green hou,se 
in silence. She pressed the tabs that 
opened the airtight lock, a necessary 
precaution during the eruptions. In the 
distance, the volcanoes w'ere beginning 
to subside already. The children piled 
into the lock behind her, their boots 
clanking against the flooring. She 
closed the outside lock behind them, 
opened the one leading into the hou.-e. 

Lan turned as he heard her come 
into the room. His brown eyebrows 
shot up, and he glanced hastily to-i 
ward the kitchen. He was wearing 
lounging shorts, and his tunic was 
open at the throat. Ke took his pipe 
from his mouth with a slow, deliberate 
movement. “I thought you promised 
me. . he started an.^rily. He stopped 
abruptly when he noticed the small 
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space-suited creatures behind her. 
‘‘What’s all this?” 

“They. . .” she began. She shrugged 
helplessly and wiggled out of her plas- 
tic suit. The leader of the boys re- 
moved his helmet, sent it arcing to- 
ward a foam-chair in the corner. Lan’s 
eyes followed the helmet’s path hostile- 
ly. “Say, youngster...” 

“Who’s he?” the leader asked Deir- 
dre. 

‘‘My husband,” Deirdre answered. 

The boy turned to Lan. “What’s 
your name, mister?” 

“My name is. . .by the stars, what 
am I saying? I’ve never heard such 
impudence.” He turned questioningly 
to Deirdre. “Where’d you get this 
aew? Do their mothers know they’re 
out during an eruption?” 

Deirdre pleaded with her eyes, 
begged Lan to look at the weapons 
the boys held. 

“I’m Kar-Berno,” the leader said. 
“Captain of the Stokian fleet.” 

‘‘Huh?” Lan grunted, completely 
surprised. 

The boy’s eyes steadily held Lan’s. 
“These weapons have been known to 
burn a man into powdery dust,” he 
said menacingly. 

T AN LOOKED at the boy curiously. 

The other boys had removed their 
helmets and gloves. They stood behind 
their leader now, faces serious. “What 
fleet did you say?” 

The Stokian fleet; we're from the 
planet Stoka.” 

Is that in our system?” Deirdre 
asked. 

It's the fourth plaijet,” Lan said 
hurriedly. He looked at the boy’s 
weapon again, his brov/s knitted to- 
gether. 

“What’s your name?” Kar-Berno 
asked. 

“I’m Lan Erran, Governor of the 
planet Gandera,” Lan said. “Are... 
are your parents coming in?” he asked 
warily. 

Kar-Berno grinned. “No; we’re 
alone.” He turned to a red-headed boy- 


on his right. “Did you hear that? Grov- 
ernor! We really hit it good, didn’t 
w-e?” 

“Yeah!” the red -headed,, youngster 
answered enthusiastically. 

Kar-Berno faced Lan again. “A’ou’re 
really the Governor, huh?” 

“Of course!” Lan said. Deirdre 
studied his face, saw the faint twitch- 
ing of his jaw muscles, the twitching 
that telegraphed Lan’s rising uneasi- 
ness. 

“That’s good,” Kar-Berno said, 
grinning now; “you see, w-e’re con- 
quering the planet.” 

He said it so matter-of-factly that 
Deirdre wanted to laugh, but a quick 
look at Lan’s face told her this would 
have been unwise. She looked plead- 
ingly at her husband, shrugging slight- 
ly, a shrug that plainly said, “Really, 
Lan, I had nothing whatever to do 
with this foolishness.” 

Lan took one last stab at it. “Look, 
boys, why don’t you all go back to 
your houses? The volcanoes are calm- 
ing down, and you can ...” 

“He still don’t get it,” the red-head- 
ed boy said. 

Kar-Berno smiled. “I’ll explain, 
Lieutenant.” Deirdre looked at the 
the boys’ collars, visible now that their 
helmets had been removed; she saw 
no sign of rank there. The red-headed 
boy moved closer to Kar-Berno. He 
was smaller than the leader, with warm 
brown eyes straddling a small, straight 
nose. A tooth was missing in the front 
of his mouth. Deirdre guessed he was 
about eight years old. 

“May^be you’d better explain,” Lan 
said impatiently. “I’m not sure I like 
all this non ...” 

“Shut up!” Kar-Berno shouted, his 
thin voice drowning out Lan’s deeper 
one. ‘‘Who asked you what you like? 
Who asked you? YT’re giving the or- 
ders around here.” 

“Yeah,” the redhead affirmed. 

There was something terribly famil- 
iar about all this, and Deirdre tried 
desperately to remember just whaL 
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AR-BERNO began pacing back 
and forth before Lan. “You know 


anything about Stoka?” 

“Very little,” Lan said. 

“It’s a big planet,” the boy ex- 
plained. “Very big.” 

“How big?” Lan wanted to know. 

“Very big; we have a lot of gravi- 
ty, too.” He turned to his lieutenant. 
“That’s right, ain’t it, Dak-Lafe?” 

“That’s right,” the redhead replied. 
“Lots of gravity.” 

“That means it’s hard for ships to 
leave the planet,” Kar-Berno said; 
“they have to be real light so they 
can blast off.” 

Lan nodded. “What’s all this got to 
do with ...” 

“Our people always wanted to be 
conquerors,” Kar-Berno said. 

“So we planned for centuries on 
how to get off the planet,” Dak-Lafe 
added. 


“That’s right. It was hard because 
of the gravity, so the scientists had 
to make the ships very light,” Kar- 
Berno continued. 

A boy behind the leader, a thin boy 
with a crew cut, put up his e.x- 

citedly, weaving it anxiously. Kar-Berno 
nodded to him, and the boy said, “But 
even the lightest ships would hold no 
more than two grownups.” 

“Yeah,” Kar-Berno said. “Yeah.” 
The boy with the crew cut grinned 
broadly, pleased with his leader's ap- 
proval. “So...” 

“So our people decided to send kids 
up in the ships,” Dak-Lafe interrupt- 
ed; “that way we could have a bigger 
invasion force.” 

Kar-Berno nodded enthusiastically. 
“Of course. So they trained us from 
when we were born, taught us how to. 
fly and shoot ...” 

“And navigate,” a boy in the rear 
added. 

“And everything about all the plan- 
ets,” another chimed in. 

“Sure, all that stuff,” Kar-Berno 
said, his eyes glowing; “then we took 
off for this planet.” 

The boy with the crew-cut didn’t 


raise his hand this time. He burst out, 
“This is only the first one; we’re going 
to take over the wmole universe.” 

Kar-Berno nodded his approval 
again, and then turned his grin on 
Lan. 

“Well!” Lan exclaimed. 

“Well. . .” Deirdre faltered. 

“Look,” Kar-Berno said impulsive- 
ly. He turned the w'eapon toward a 
large vase atop the video in the cor- 
ner, and his finger stretched for the 
button, pressed it. An orange flame 
lanced out of the barrel, reaching out 
across the room, embracing the vase 
in a fiery grip. The vase shuddered, 
crumbled, became a small pile of gray 
ashes. Kar-Berno released the button. 

“See?” he said, a smug look of pow- 
er on his face. 

“Why. . .why did you pick on Gan- 
dera?” Deirdre asked tremulously. 

“We didn’t knowv..” Dak-Lafe 
started. 

“We didn’t know you ca.lled it Gan- 
dera,” Kar-Berno interrupted; “we 
have a different name for it back 
home. But we picked it because it was 
closest.” 

Lan spread his pa]m.s wide in a ges- 
ture of helplessness. Deirdre bit her 
lip, wanting to throw her arms about 
her husband’s neck. 

“Jly men will need food and rest,” 
Kar-Berno said. 

My men. Surely this is a bad dream, 
Deirdre thought. Little boys acting like 
men. Conquering planets. She shook 
her head in mute wonder, 

“But first you’ll broadcast to your 
people, tell them we’re holding you 
and your wife prisoners. You’ll tel! 
them we’re going to ... ” He paused, 
a puzzled look on his face. “We’ll talk 
about that in the morning. V/here’s 
your transmitter?” 

Lan sighed deeply. “This way,” he 
said. 

Dak-Lafe motioned to two boys, 
who quickly took positions behind Lan, 
their weapons thrust out before them, 
enormous in their small hands. Lan 
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looked at Deirdre, then wearily led 
the boys to the transmitter room. 

“Take the lady to her room,” Kar- 
Berno said. He pointed to two boys, 
who gestured impatiently with their 
weapons. Deirdre left Kar-Berno in 
the living room with the remainder of 
the boys, climbing the steps to her 
bedroom. The two boys clumped along 
behind her. When they reached her 
door, they took the key, waited for her 
to enter. 

She stepped inside, heard the key 
click in the lock behind her. She heard 
the excited voices of the boys outside 
in the hall, muffled by the heavy door. 

She lay down on the bed, stretching 
out her long legs. But she didn’t sleep 
much that night. 

• 

'T^HE NEW regime started the next 
morning. Deirdre heard sounds 
beneath her window, hurriedly leaped 
out of bed. She brought her hand to 
her mouth when she saw what was 
happening outside. 

It was a clear morning, with .\rtos 
■ — the ever-visible satellite — hanging 
close to the horizon. Stretching to that 
horizon, from the door of her house, 
was a line of sullen, complaining peo- 
ple, the citizens of Gandera. Patrolling 
the line, weapons in hand, were the 
arrogant children of Stoka. 

Deirdre rushed to .the door, tried 
the knob. “Open upl” she said. 

“Hold your horses,” she heard a 
boyish voice warn. She waited patient- 
ly while the key turned in the lock. 
The door swung wnde, and she met the 
wide-spaced green eyes of a smiling 
young face. 

“Good morning,” the boy said. 

Deirdre grunted and started off to- 
ward the stairs. The boys quickly fol- 
lowed her, their heavy-soled boots 
thudding against the carpeting. In the 
living-room, she met Lan; she knew 
instantly that he, too, had spent a 
sleepless night. 

“This is insane,” he said, holding 


her close. “These damn kids have got 
all the people registering; they’re go- 
ing to conduct a house-to-house search 
for hidden weapons as soon as regis- 
tration is over. I tried to tell them 
that our citizens aren’t allowed to keep 
weapons in their homes, that only of- 
ficials and members of the mili- 
tary ...” 

“That’s enough of that talking,” the 
guard warned. 

“See wdiat I mean? They don’t trust 
anyone or anything. They act like 
pirates in a Grade-B ...” 

“I said that’s enough,” the boy said, 
his voice sterner this time. 

Deirdre felt the muscles on Lan’s 
arms tighten, and she glanced up hast- 
ily at his face. “Look, sonny,” Lan 
started, moving Deirdre aside. 

“You’d better shut up now, mister,” 
the boy said. 

Deirdre saw the w'arning flashes in 
Lan’s eyes, and suddenly he shouted, 
“I’ll say whatever the hell I damn 
please in my owm house!” 

He took one step forward, reaching 
out w'ith a big hand. The boy backed 
away, his eyes frightened for a mo- 
ment. He hesitated, seemed to weigh 
the weapon in his hands. “Don’t 
move!” he piped. 

T AN TOOK another step forw'ard, 
and the boy’s finger found the but- 
ton on the weapon. He turned the 
snout toward the floor, pressed the 
button. The orange flame leaped and 
danced at Lan’s feet, burning into the 
rug. 

“Easy does it,” a voice commanded, 

Deirdre turned to see Kar-Berno 
striding across the living room. 
“What’s the trouble here?” he said. 

“I’m sorry Kar. .. Captain. But he 
was going to ... ” 

“All right. Governor,” Kar-Berno 
said slowly. “We warned you. We’re 
going to take your wife to my ship; 
if we have any more trouble from 
you, we’ll kill her.” 

“You kids. . 
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“That’s enough, Governor!” Kar- 
Berno dismissed Lan abruptly. “Take 
her away,” he told the boys. 

“If you touch one hair--.” 

“You’re asking for trouble, Gover- 
nor,” Kar-Bero said softly; “take her 
away, men.” 

Deirdre nodded consolingly at her 
husband and fell in between the two 
boys. Lan was clenching and unclench- 
ing his fists i.n silent rage when she 
left him. 

Outside, milling people on the line 
started cheering when Deirdre passed. 
Quickly, the guards silenced them, 
brandishing their w’eapons with men- 
acing efficiency. Incongruously, one of 
the Stokian guards was sucking on a 
lollypop, holding the long wespoa in 
his other hand. Deirdre didn’t smile; 
she no longer found it funny. 

In the distance, she saw the now- 
smoldering peak of Agra Dao, and her 
mind ran back over the incidents lead- 
ing to this very moment. It still seemed 
like a bad dream, something from 
which she v/ould awaken soon, some- 
thing she would laughingly relate to 
Lan over the breakfast table. But her 
mind logically insisted that it was all 
reality, and she busily sought a solu- 
tion as they w'alked .toward one of the 
space ships. 

Bribery, perhaps. Give the kids all 
the ice cream, lollypops, candy, cake 
that they w'anted. Pack their ships 
with it, all there was on the planet, 
if they would leave peacefully. No, 
that wouldn’t work; to the victor be- 
longs the spoils, and the kids were cer- 
tainly victors and could plunder all 
the goodies they desired. 

She forgot, for a moment that the 
invaders v/ere indeed children, and her 
mind pictured a vision of herself in a 
low' cut-gown playing the seductress 
to the Captain of the fleet. Perhaps 
she could get them to leave that way. 
Perhaps . . . and then she remembered 
their age, and a smile covered her face; 
even if she \vere capable of playing 
the sultry enchantress — which she 
strongly doubted — Kar-Berno and his 


“men” wouldn’t know sex from kiddy- 
cars. 

“Inside here,” one of the boys said. 

He waited on the top step of the 
small flight leading into the space 
ship. She climbed the sturdy steps, 
brushed past him, her bare arm swip- 
ing against the material of his suit, 
rough and tweedy to her touch. 

'^HE SHIP w'as larger than she ex- 
pected it would be. She looked 
around, then turned to the boy for in- 
structions. 

“We’ll be outside,” he said; “no 
monkey-business now.” 

“No monkey-business,” she prom- 
ised. The boy turned and stationed 
himself outside the airlock. Curiously, 
she began to walk around the ship. 
It was circular in design, with a large 
transparent viewplate running in a 
complete circle around the side of the 
ship. A panel of instruments occupied 
a long area beneath one segment of 
the viewplate, and a bank of six swiv- 
el-chairs, w'elded to the deck, stood 
before the instruments. Apparently, 
this w'as the control-room, and the 
boys sat in those chairs when navigat- 
ing the ship. 

She shrugged. Actually, she knew 
very little about space travel, being 
only vaguely acquainted wuth the ex- 
periments now in progress on Gandera. 
But she assmned there w'ould be ac- 
celeration couches of some sort, es- 
pecially when an enormous gravitation- 
al pull had to be overcome. 

Wearily, she sank into one of the 
chairs, wondering how Lan was making 
out back at the house. She looked at 
the instruments, tried to make herself 
comfortable in the chair. She stretched 
her long legs, and noted with surprise 
that they didn’t reach the deck. A 
frowm crossed her forehead; why 
should a ship designed for boys have 
seats that . . . 

On impulse, she slid down in the 
chair, her head slipping lov/er until it 
rested on a point about halfway up 
the back of the seat. From this posi- 
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tion, she could not see over the instru- 
ment panel, could not see through the 
viewplate. 

Her feet touched the floor. Quickly, 
she got out of the chair and began 
walking around the ship. The door of 
one of the lockers was slightly ajar, 
and she walked to it rapidly. Her fin- 
gers ran over the heavy metal, lin- 
gered there. 

But hadn’t they said . . . ? 

She opened the door. A space-suit 
hung in the locker, a large suit, the 
legs of which trailed on the metal floor 
of the locker. A large plastic globe 
rested on a small shelf over tlie suit, a 
globe much larger than any of the 
boys had worn. She touched the ma- 
terial of the suit. It felt like rubber, 
softer perhaps, but with the same 
smooth, strong feel. She recalled the 
tweedy feel of the space-suit the boy 
outside the lock was wearing. Hastily, 
she slammed the locker door shut. 

A chart hung from a metal hook to 
the left of the row of lockers. She 
walked to this, studied the handwrit- 
ing on it. It seemed to be a plan, or 
schedule of the day, with entries writ- 
ten in alongside printed time figures. 
Her eyes ran over the entries. 

0930: Inspection, all decks. 

1000: Inspection, personnel. 

1030: Reception and welcome 

committees take stations. 

1040: ETA Public School 135 

She stopped reading, snapped her 
fingers. By the stars, this was . . . 

‘■Guard!” she shouted. “Guard!” 

The boy ran up the steps, his eyes 
wide in anticipation, his heavy weapon 
ki his hands. “Take me to your Cap- 
tain,” she said. 

“My orders are ...” 

“Take me to your Captain,” she re- 
peated. She eyed the boy steadily, then 
added, “Or shoot me; you can take 
your choice.” 

She walked to the lock, started down 
the steps while the boy followed silent- 
ly behind her. The other guard looked 
up in surprise at the smile on her lips. 


l^AR-BERNO’S thin voice was high 
and raucous. “I thought I told 
you to keep her at the ship!” 

“She. . .” 

‘'I forced him to bring me here. I 
want to talk to you. Captain.” 

‘^Go ahead,” Kar-Berno said petu- 
lantly. “Talk.” 

“What I have to say is private.” 

“Leave us alone,” Kar-Berno said, 
waving the boys outside with a sweep 
of his hand. Deirdre waited until they 
were gone. She faced Kar-Berno with 
a kno'wing smile on her lips, then, and 
said, “Are there no penalties for tru- 
ancy on Stoka?” 

“What?” 

“Or is Public School 135 having <t 
vacation?” 

Kar-Berno’s mouth fell open; he 
stared at her in amazement. 

“Don’t be so surprised,” she said 
softly. “The children on Gandera are 
often treated to outings, too. It must 
have been quite a treat for your school 
to be allowed to visit a real spaceship 
base.” She paused. “Or are they called 
bases?” 

“Space . . . spaceports,” Kar-Berno 
stammered. 

“Oh!” Deirdre said. “Nonetheless, 
it afforded you and your classmates 
an opportunity to dress up m your 
pla}^ space-suits and have a real holi- 
day.” 

“We ...” Kar-Berno said, his face 
beginning to crumble. 

“I can’t understand how you man- 
aged to get away with so many ships, 
though; ten of them, aren’t there?” 

“They went to eat,” he stammered. 
“The crew, I mean. We stayed behind 
and began playing with the dials. It’s 
. . .it’s easy; you just set them. I. . .1 
mean . . . it’s sort of automatic.” 

“And when your ship took off, th« 
rest followed; is that it?” 

“Well, sort of,” Kar-Berno said, bit- 
ing his lip. “I kind of told them to foL 
k)W. On the teleo, you know,” 

Deirdre smilecL “You had a Httk 
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difficult}'’ with your landing, didn’t 
you?” 

“Well. . 

“Can you get back to your own 
planet — by just setting a dial.” 

“Yes. You see, they explained to 
us... the crew-members, I mean... 
that it was possible to visit any planet 
in the sr'Stem. But the planets aren’t 
ready yet, they said, so they were 
waiting. We thought it would be fun 
to. . .” 

“I see. That’s too bad.” 

“What? What’s too bad? You mean 
our coming here?” His jaw set stub- 
bornly. “Well, we’re not leaving; we’re 
having fun. You can’t make us go, 
either.” 

‘Don’t misunderstand me,” Deirdre 
said; “w'e wouldn’t allow you to go 
even if you w'anted to.” 

“What?” Kar-Eerno was visibly 
shocked. 

“We have too much to learn from 
you. Why even the imagination dis- 
played in your ‘invasion’ story is far 
greater than any on our planet. Light 
m.etals, indeed: heavy gravity; trained 
from infancy.” She shook her head in 
W'onder. 

“I... I don’t understand,” Kar- 
Berno said. 

“It’s simsple. Now' that w’e’ve finally 
been contacted by such an advanced 
culture, w'e’re going to take advantage 
of it; w'c’ll fight tooth and nail to 
keep vou on this planet.” 

“But ...” 

“Just try us and see, Captain. You’ll 
never leave this planet.” 

“But . . I. . .” 

“No ’outs about it, Captain.” She 
paused for effect and then said stern- 


ly, “We absolutely forbid your de- 
parture!” 

^HE STOKIAN ships thundered 
into life less than an hour later; 
one by one, they lifted from the 
ground, roaring up past Agra Dao into 
the sky. 

Lan and Deirdre stood watching 
them from tlie window of the big green 
house. Outside, the citizens of Gandera 
watched the skies, too — surprised but 
pleased by the hasty departure. 

“Good riddance,” Lan said, his arm 
around Deirdre’s w'aist. 

“They’ll be back some day,” Deir- 
dre said softly; “they’ll be older and 
W'iser, and there won’t be any invasion 
talk — but they’ll be back.” 

“A good spanking is what they all 
need,” Lan said sternly. And then he 
seemed to remember something. “And 
by the w'ay, young lady, I thought I 
told you never to wander outside dur- 
ing an eruption.” 

“You did, darling,” she said. 

“Well, perhaps you didn’t under- 
stand me. Perhaps the point wasn’t 
clear enough.” 

Deirdre looked up into his eyes. She 
loved him so when he w'as playing the 
stern protector. “Perhaps, Lan,” she 
said softly. 

“Well, I’ll repeat it now, and I don’t 
expect to remirxd you again. I abso- 
lutely forbid you to step outside dur- 
ing an eruption; is that clear?” 

Her eyes glowed mischievously. 
“Yes, darling,” she said. 
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There was a siserII chance that this 
sortie niiglit sssceeeci, that Primee Teraf 
eonsd eSip tlse S®fesiraols’s daws. Usat, 
eve*s if he won. eonlcl the I'ievitahle Ise 
postfsoHesi? 



" ‘Skin nte, Brer Fox’ sez Brer Rab- 
bit, sezee, ‘snatch out uny eyeballs, 
far out my years by de roots, en cut 
off my legs,’ sezee, ‘but do please. 
Brer Fox, don’t jling me in dat 
brier-patch,’ sezee.” 

Uncle Remus. Joel Chandler Harris. 

T he leader of a forlorn hope 
is seldom forlorn; otherwise he 
would not be the leader. Teraf, 
newty-crowned King of Hellas — sub- 
ject, of course to the will of Zeus 
Pitar, the gouty greybeard ordained 


by the gods of Mars to rule the king- 
doms of earth for the good of their 
souls, and the enrichment of the red 
planet — felt lighthearted, and almost 
lightheaded. 

Here he was, head of an escort 
which was to take an Egyptian prin- 
cess back to Sais, the capital of her 
m.agic-and-priest ridden homeland. 
The chances were about a hundred 
to one that Pharaoh Plu Toh Ra, 
vrho was in more or less successful 
revolt against Martian rule, would 
dismember both Teraf and the others 
as soon as they placed themselves in 
his power. To make things worse, 
they were deprived of rapid transit 
for their journey — and of the protec- 
tion of radiation-cannon— because 
the Pharaoh had succeeded in crip- 
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pling Bab El, the tower which pre- 
viously had pumped limitless power 
into the ether for use by anyone 
equipp>ed with machines which could 
tap it. 

Yet, as has been said, King Teraf 
had a song in his heart as he stood 
in the Pitaric Palace at Atlan, await- 
ing final instructions. Why? Perhaps 
the fact that Princess Pan Doh Ra 
(panther-lean, willful offspring of the 
greatest ruler EgjTpt had ever had, 
and the loveliest woman Mars had 
ever known in its endless millenia 
of history) stood by his side, had 
something to do with Teraf’s noncha- 
lance. 

“My boy,” the Pitar was saying, 
regret to the bottom of my soul 
that it is necessary to send you on 
this expedition. I do so because Al- 
lan’s situation is desperate, so long 
as Egypt retains possession of our 
only source of radioactive energy — 
the orichalcum that some traitor 
among us stole from the vaults of 
Bab El. I am gambling you and fifty 
of my best men on the forlorn chance 
that you can get to that orichalcum 
and escape with it — or, at last re- 
sort, explode it. This, frankly, is a 
suicide-mission; you are free not to 
go if you prefer.” 

“I’ll go, your Pitarship.” Teraf 
felt every inch a king. ' 

“No.” cried Pan Doh Ra, shaking 
back her strange golden-black hair. 
“It is hopeless. The rvhole party will 
be...v/ill be minced!” 

“I’m not so sure, my dear; and, 
since you have convinced me that 
you are ]o 3 ^al to Atlan — even though 
you took part in the attack on Bab 
El — I will let jmu in on a secret.” 
> Zeus pointed his jagged sceptre at 
three small flat packages before him. 
“Here are three weapons vrhich I 
believe can be smuggled into Sais. Dr. 

; Vanya will explain their use to Teraf 
before he seals them on his royal hide 
in such a way as to defy detection 
‘ by anything except X-rays.” 

“Use them well,” he continued to 
the Hellene. “If you do, I have the 
faintest of hopes that you can best 


that man in Sais. The escort will be 
technically under the command of 
Captain Jason of the Pitaric Guard, 
because protocol requires it; but fi- 
nal decisions will be up to you, Ter- 
af.” The Pitar shifted h’i3 painful 
foot impatiently and rumbled on. 
“I’m sending Heracles along at his 
own request. The big boy is not too 
bright, but he can be depended on. 
You’ll have Theseus, one of my best 
men. I’m also sending Nestor; he’s 
old, but he knows Egypt like the 
palm of his hand. Castor and Pollux 
are both good navigators and ...” 

“Navigators?” puzzled the Hellene. 

“Yes, since all our aircraft are 
grounded, I’m sending you on 
the Argo... you know, the sailing- 
yacht I use for trips on the lake. It 
will take you right up the Nile to 
Sais.” He fingered his beard. “That’s 
about all, except this: Princess, if 
Teraf fails, I shall depend on you to 
keep us informed of goings-on in 
Egypt.” 

“Of course,” answered the girl, 
lifting her da,rk head, proudly. “But 
I still think Teraf is too valuable a 
man to be sent on this mission; 
there’s Hellas to consider, too.” 

“Is that all?” The Pitar frowned 
slightly. 

pAN DO RAH limped forward, 
^ leaned her small fists on the desk 
and looked the Pitar straight in the 
eye. “No it isn’t! If you must know 
— I’m in love with that redhaired 
Hellene and I don’t want to see him 
chewed by a pterodactyl or bitten 
by an asp!” 

“Well,” Zeus chuckled at Teraf’s 
startled gasp, “I can see your point 
under those circumstances. But can 
you see mine: That the empire is 
bigger than the best of its citizens?” 

For a moment longer the princess 
stared into those wise old eyes. Then 
she bowed gravely, fingertips to fore- 
head. 

“The Pitar has spoken,” she re- 
plied, in the old Egj'^ptian formula. 
“From now on it’s up to me to keep 
Teraf in one piece; when do we 
start?” 
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“Now see here, young 
stormed Teraf, corning out of the 
coma into which her astonishing 
series of declarations had thrown him. 
“I’m perfectly able to keep myself 
in one piece.” 

“You’ve not been to Egypt recent- 
ly,” she replied blandly; “w'e have de- 
vised more unpleasant ways of killing 
people than any country on earth.” 

“But I won’t have you acting as 
if you owned me. Why, I scarcely 
know' you, and you have the impu- 
dence to saj^ . .” 

“Now, now, my boy, don’t get ex- 
cited,” Avarned Zeus, who was thor- 
oughly enjoying himself. “I had been 
worried about Pan, this last year or 
SO — thought her father had bewitched 
her, or something. But now she’s 
acting like the kid who used to throw 
this palace into an uproar every lime 
she came to Atlan .... Remember, 
Pan, when you and Hermes set up 
that three-Ciimensional movie projec- 
tor and sent the image of a sabertooth 
galloping right through the grand ball- 
room?” 

“Will I ever forget it... or the 
spanking you gave me afterward.” 

“Hera made me do that; spoiled 
one of her fanciest parties. Illy hand 
still hurts w'hen I think of it. We 
were afraid for a while it might 
cause an inter-colonial incident.” 

“Oh, for the sake of Chronus, stop 
it,” groaned Teraf. “You two act as 
if I were a pawn in a chess-game; 
don’t I have anything to saj- about 
my love life?” 

“I’m afraid not,” chuckled the Pi- 
tar. “If Pan says she wants you, 
she’ll get you... And I’m not wor- 
ried as I was before about your re- 
turning from Sais.” His voice became 
suddenly grave. “Now' run along to 
Vanya with these weapon-packages 
before I become maudlin and keep 
both of you here, empire or no em- 
pire.” 
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XERAF found the Argo to be a 


1 


spanking little craft and its crew 


to be the toughest collection of dare- 
devils he had met since he used to 
hang around the spaceport as a boy. 
Every one of them ha.d played a big 
role in the development of Atlantis 
and now they were raring to go on 
their new mission. 

“Nothing to it,” boasted the tall, 
slight)y-cocke3^ed Theseus as he paced 
the silver-inlaid bridge and thumped 
his mighty chest. “I helped whip 
the Mayas into line, and thej' w'ere 
plenty tough. Piute, here v/e come.” 

“Pyramids ! Pyramids and 
sphinxes!” That’s all the Egyptians 
know how to build,” agreed Pleracies. 
“Now mj' dam...” 

Old Nestor caressed his long nose, 
“It won’t be so easy,” he muttered. 
“The priests of Sais know a lot of 
tricks; they’ve kept alive much of 
the psychological knovriedge of old 
Lemuria.” 

“Alagic,” jeered handsome young 
Pollux, who had wandered up with 
his inseparable brother. “Magic is no 
match for Mastian science.” 

“Maybe so. Z'.Iaybe so.” Nestor 
scratched his grey head. “But, just 
the same, I was talking to a renegade 
Egyptian on the dock awhile ago. 
He w’as dithering about v.'h.at he called 
the clashing islands, w'hich guard the 
harbor of Sais; he held that Medea 
was pure poison. And he said neither 
our radios nor our sails might w'ork 
when w'e got into the Nile. 

“I’m glad the Argo has a bank of 
oars, and I’ve brought along a crate 
of carrier pigeons — just in case we 
are cut off from Atlan.” 

“Worrying as usual, iNCStor?” 
chuckled Jason as he signalled for 
the mooring-lines to be cast off. 
“You needn’t, so long as I’m in com- 
mand.” 

The old man m.uttered something 
highly uncomplimentary and trudged 
off to feed his birds. 

Accustomed as the Argonauts w'ere 
to the lightning-speeds of interplane- 
tary and stratosphere travel, the snail- 
like pace of the yacht became irk- 
some to the extreme after the first 
day out. Not only that, but the wa- 
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ter was rough and most of the crew 
soo^n found themselves green with 
seasickness. About the only persons 
on board not affected were Teraf, 
and the princess. 

The Hellene, still miffed by Pan 
Doh Ra’s amorous avowal, tried to 
avoid her — at first; but he had to 
admit that she was very easy to 
look at as she laughed and joked with 
members of the queasy crew. Ap- 
parently she had not a care in the 
world, but out of the corner of his 
eye he- often caught her watching 
him with a deeply worried-expression. 
At last he could stand it no longer. 

“Why did you tell Zeus you loved 
me?” he demanded as he leaned 
against the swaying rail beside her 
and stared out across the water to- 
w'ard the blue mountains of distant 
Crete. 

“Perhaps because I meant it; per- 
haps to save your precious hide.” She 
grinned impishly at him over a slim 
shoulder. “Let’s forget it, anyway, and 
try to plan some wmy for you and the 
others to escape from prison.” 

“But why are you so sure we’ll be 
imprisoned?” He tried not to notice 
what a pretty picture she made with 
her curly black hair flying in the 
breeze. “I’m betting that your father 
will load us down with gifts for 
bringing jmu home safely, then try 
to pack us out of the country before 
we have a chance to learn anything 
of value to Atlan.” 

She looked at him with lacklustre 
eyes. “You’ve been away too long, 
Teraf; Egjq>t doesn’t abide by the 
old customs any more. Give you free 
passage!” She snorted. “Privately, I 
think Zeus must be in his dotage, 
If I didn’t know you were a stubborn 
fool, I’d ask you to tell Jason to turn 
this boat around immediately.” 

“Look!” His voice was savage. 
“There was a girl at Minos who 
talked to me the way you do; I 
finally had to tan her hide for it.” 

“I can well imagine, you big brute.” 
She cuddled up against him and gig- 
gled. “But I’ve been spanked by bet- 
ter men than you and it didn’t do 


any good. I’m immune. Now stop 
making love to me and listen ...” 

CHE LAUNCHED into a descrip- 
tion of the prisons in Sais which 
made his skin crawl. Festering, 
lightless dungeons; a diabolic torture 
chambers; jailers anxious to simpli- 
fy their labors — all became much too 
real as she described them to the 
last detail. 

“There’s only one possible means 
of escape from the palace, once you’re 
inside of it,” she continued. “Our 
brood of pterodactyls is kept in the 
sunken palace courtyard, next to the 
dungeons. According to a quaint old 
Egyqjtian custom, they must be fed 
on human flesh; enough prisoners are 
kept always on hand to glut their 
appetites.” 

Teraf was feeling slightly ill. “But 
wh-at’s all this got to do vrith my es- 
cape? Must I arise like a pheonix 
after being devoured by those rep- 
tiles?” 

“Well, for all practical purposes, 
yes. Here’s my plan. When Plu Toh 
Ra finally announces your imminent 
departure from this life, display an 
awful terror of the ’dactyls. Beg him 
to kill you in any way but that; get 
down and grovel on the floor, if nec- 
essary. It’s an old trick, but I think 
it will work. 

“Your pleas will so delight the 
Pharaoh, that he will immediately 
consign you to the feeding pens. These 
are next to the den and divided from 
it only by heavy iron bars. Often one 
of the creatures will thrust its head 
through those bars, grip one of the 
prisoners before his time comes to 
die and... Oh, I’m sorry... (Teraf 
was livid) . . . “There’s a streak of 
Plu Toh Ra’s sadism in me, I’m 
afraid; we’ll talk no more about that.” 

She waited while the crew brought 
the Argo about on die other tack, 
to the shouted orders of Castor and 
Pollux, then, when the booming sails 
had quieted, continued gravely. “My 
idea is just this. All the ’dactyls will 
follow me like chickens. I’ve trained 
them for years and have diat centred 
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over them... call it telepathy if you 
will... which good jockeys have over 
racehorses. I can even talk to them 

after a fashion . . . Like this ” She 

set up a shrill keening through her 
firm little teeth. It was half musical, 
half discordant, and somehow disturb- 
ing — even to Teraf. 

“You see? Well, after you are 
placed in the feeding-pens, I'll slip 
into your cell, some night: I imagine 
one of those packages Vanya gave 
you contains some sort of jailbreaking 
device. So youll cut the bars and 
111 lead you to safety; Father will 
conclude that you have been eaten. 
If you are still lucky, you can make 
your escape to Atlan with some infor- 
mation, at least.” 

“It sounds snakey to me,” groaned 
Teraf, “but if you think I can’t 
possibly escape from the prison prop- 
er, I suppose it’s our best bet. Now 
please talk of Atlan, or Minos, or. . . 
the principles of interstellar travel. . . 
something far removed from ’dactyls 
as possible.” 

• 



I T WAS early morning of the third 
day when the Argonauts sighted 
the two squat stone towers which 
guarded the narrow entrance to the 
river port of Sais. As they crept slowly 
toward shore they had plenty of time 
for misgivings. The most intrepid of 
them realized that fifty men — even 
though equipped with guns which 
could melt everything in their paths 
— were still no match for an army of 
heaven-knew-how-many thousand 
wild-eyed barbarians. 

“I, for one, wish I were safely 
back in Atlan, sipping nectar in some 
tavern,” Castor had the courage to 
mutter. 

“Those clashing islands, now,” 
mumbled old Nestor, who had at last 


recovered from a severe attack of sea- 
sickness; “what do you suppose they 
might be?” 

“Maybe those ugly towers,” Teraf 
mused. “Pan, do you know?” 

“There’s something about them,” 
frowned the girl, “but it’s a military 
secret. I’m not sure. . .” 

Using oars against the current be- 
cause the breeze had died, they edged 
the boat forward. 

“I have an idea... for once,” 
boomed Heracles, his flat face express- 
ing genuine astonishment at his clev- 
erness. “Let’s send something ahead 
of us into the port and see what 
happens.” 

“What?” jeered Theseus. 

“How' about Nestor’s crate of car- 
rier-pigeons; it’s about the only thing 
on board that isn’t made of metal.” 

And so. . .to make a legend, though 
they did not realize it . . . this w^as 
done after a makeshift sail had been 
rigged atop the box. 

The sun had not yet risen ; the great 
river and harbor seemed asleep 
as the Argonauts rested on their oars 
and waited. Slowly, the crate drifted 
tow^ard the towers; when it was 
squarely between them, the massive 
pieces of masonry started to move. 
Silently they slid toward each other 
across the channel, as though operat- 
ing on well-oiled grooves. They met 
in mid-stream, crushed the box as 
delicately and completely as a fine 
trip-hammer can crack a w’alnut and 
started a leisurely retreat toward 
shore. One pigeon, minus its tail-feath- 
ers, fluttered out of the wreckage. 

“Pull, boys!” Teraf shouted to the 
goggling oarsmen. “I think we can 
get through before the towers have 
returned to position and are ready 
to close again; maybe we can get 
ashore unobserved. This devil’s device 
will make the Egyptians careless.” 

The men put their backs into the 
work, while Jason handled the w'heel 
and Castor and Pollux trimmed sail. 
The Argo reached the downstream 
edge of the moving-tow'ers before they 
were back in position, but it w'as only 
half-w'ay through the channel when 
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the juggernaut began its second mur- 
dci'ous advance. 

“Pull!” yelled Teraf. “Pull or 
we’re all dead men.” 

The Argo leaped like a racehorse 
under the impulse of fifty pairs of 
straining arms, but the towers slid 
forward inexorably. 

The Hellene shut his eyes, after 
gripping Pan Doh Ra’s hand, 
tightljf; seconds later there was a 
rending crash and he commended 
both their souls to heaven. But, 
after that, nothing happened; Teraf 
opened his eyes and stared stupidly 
at Jason, who was spinning the 
wheel aimlessly. 

“The rudder,” gulped the captain, 
staring over his shoulder at the 
solid barrier behind them. “The 
towers pinched it off as our stern 
slipped through. 

TNSIDE, the crowded port was 
still asleep in the sunrise, not 
a soldier in sight. They grounded the 
crippled boat and stepped onto the 
nearest quay, a shivering and thor- 
oughly scared company. 

“Now what?” asked Teraf. 

No one answered. 

“Pan, have you any idea where 
that oiichalcum might be cached?” 

“Oh,’ yes.” She chuckled. “It’s 
somewhere in the palace. Why? Are 
you planning to storm the place?” 

The Hellene’s quandary v/as solved 
by a most extraordinary phenome- 
non. At first, it appeared that a 
whirling cloud of dust — one of those 
tiny, funnel-shaped twisters w'hich 
often sweep across the landscape in 
summer — ’was building itself up be- 
fore him on the quay. But thiore was 
no vdnd, and the water wms calm 
as a mirror. 

As they stared, the outline of the 
cloud sharpened; its nucleus dark- 
ened. Then, in a flash, its diaphan- 
ous quality vanished as it assumed 
the form of one of the most beau- 
tiful women they had ever beheld. 

She was divinely tail . . . all of six 
feet... with raven-black hair and 


eyes, finely-chiseled features and the 
bearing and garb of a goddess. Her 
piercing glance surveyed the Argo- 
nauts, one by <one, and finally set- 
tled wdth approval upon Jason’s ro- 
bust physique. 

“Our Brother, the Pharaoh,” the 
newcomer spoke in a deep, resonant 
voice which somehow suggested the 
tolling of death bells, “bids us con- 
gratulate you on your clever escape 
from the clashing islands and re- 
quests that ail of you. . .with the 
shameless exception of the former 
princess Pan Doh Ra. . .be his 
guests.” 

“But. . . But. . . ” floundered Ja- 
son, his eyes wude. Teraf could see 
that, despite his astonishment at her 
materialization, the captain was in- 
fatuated at first sight, and w-as 
cudgeling his little-used brain for 
some gallant reply. 

“Say you accept, idiot!” whispered 
the former out of one corner of his 
mouth. And try to make love to her, 
unless you want to be fed to the 
fish; it's our only chance now.” 

“We accept the Pharaoh’s invita- 
tion with pleasure,” gulped the poor 
fellow. “To w'hom do we owe such a 
generous welcome?” He wasn’t doing 
too badly, now that he had started. 

“Oh, that’s my aunt Medea,” 
snapped Pan Doh Ra, her face an 
icy mask; “she always turns up 
where she’s least wanted.” 

“Quiet, brat!” The words dripped 
venom. Then, with a flash of her 
brilliant smile at Jason. “Yes, w'e are 
Medea. And we are most happy that 
you accept our invitation, even 
though it will deprive us of the plea- 
sure of seeing you tortured. Follow 
us.” 

CONSIDERABLY shaken by that 
last remark, the little company 
followed the princess through the 
awakening streets of that monstrous 
town, past avenues of stoney-eyed 
sandstone sphinxes, and vast temples, 
which had taken the toil of tens of 
thousands of slaves to erect. 
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Teraf noted that the early-rising 
townspeople seemed little interested in 
their progress, only surveying them for 
a moment with dull eyes before con- 
tinuing with their labors. Since the 
cutting off of radio-power, the city 
had returned to manual labor; he 
caught sight of a gang of sweating 
slaves engaged in some sort of military 
construction. 

“Your people take their loss of 
freedom calmly,” he whispered to Pan. 

“They never were free, except when 
officials from Atlan visited Egypt,” 
was her bitter rephv “They pretended 
to be happy when foreigners ques- 
tioned them; they knew they would 
taste the whip later, if they did other- 
wise.” 

All fell silent as Teraf cudgeled his 
brain to make it remember bits of 
gossip which had drifted into Atlan 
from the rival court at Sais. Medea, he 
recalled, was said to be a sorceress 
who knev/ as many of the secrets of 
ancient Lemuria as her cunning half- 
mad brother. It was rumored that she 
dreamed of ruling Egypt, but that the 
rigid law of succession decreed that — 
in the event of Plu-Toh-Ra’s death — 
the crown must go to her younger 
brother, Absyrtus and, after him, to 
Pan Doh Ra. 

“And Medea knows how to turn old 
men into young ones, and vice versa, 
through some drug she possesses.” 
spoke up Pan Doh Ra, who must have 
been following his thoughts. “If you 
don’t believe this, look at Jason; 
already she has him behaving like a 
bashful boy, instead of the heart- 
crusher he claims to be. You may see 
him wearing diapers, tomorrow.” 

Further conversation was halted 
because, at this point, they reached 
the palace. They had made the trip 
from the cjuay without being chal- 
lenged by a single guard or soldier; 
Plu Toll Ra seemed content in the 
power of his magic to protect himself 
and his sister. 

The Argonauts trailed into that dull 
red structure in silence, elbowed and 
overa,v,'ed by the sphinxes and frown- 


ing, black-clad priests with which it 
abounded. 

Jason went ahead with Medea, and 
Teraf w'as well content wdth this — even 
though he admitted that the wdtch had 
sinuous hips and shoulders that would 
make a sculptor weep for joy. They 
passed, first, through an incense- 
clouded temple, wdiere other priests, 
clothed in white, swung censers and 
chanted monotonous anthems before 
shadowy altars. The place was alive 
with sacred cats, whose green eyes 
slitted from dark corners, or from the 
tops of the altars themselves. 

They all breathed more freely when 
they passed out of those oppressive 
precincts and entered the throne room. 
There the Great Man. . .or was it the 
Great God? .. .lounged on his lion- 
headed chair, surrounded by lovely 
vmmen, perfumed courtiers, and slaves 
waving ostrich feather fans. One of 
his jeweled hands stroked the ears of 
a huge yellow cat, which purred 
huskily under the caresses. Both 
Pharaoh asrd cat surveyed the new- 
comers coldly as they halted at the 
entrance to the room. 

“You will turn over all your 
weapons to us now,” said Medea, and 
waited serenely until all the thunder- 
bolts had been collected by two shiny 
Nubians. Then she led them across the 
rectangular chamber paved v.dth balata 
stones of violently clashing colors. 

'Y’ERAr STUDIED the ruler closely, 
as thev^ took the one hundred 
ceremonial steps to the throne. Plu 
Toll Ra, though still young, looked 
surprisingly like his own mummy; the 
dark skin was drawn tightly over the 
bones of his face until it shone like 
parchment, and splendid robes of state 
could not conceal the equal gauntness 
of his miglity frame. Yet this was 
emaciation without a trace of weak- 
ness; the Pharaoh resembled some 
engine of destruction from which 
every superfluous ounce of weight had 
been hewn aw'ay. 

“Welcome, oh men of Mars,” he 
said when the Argonauts were grou^ied 
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before the dais. “We have awaited 
your coming with impatience. It is a 
pleasure to receive — ah — ambassadors 
from beseiged Atlan, particularly when 
they return to us our precious 
daughter.” 

The Egyptian clapped his hands 
and, when Nubians appeared out of 
the shadows commanded that food and 
drink be brought. 

“Maybe it’s poisoned,’’ whispered 
Nestor as the visitors sat clown before 
a sumptuous breakfast of milk, honey 
and strange fruits. 

“Don’t be a fool; he’s playing with 
us, as his cat would with mice,” Teraf 
answered between mouthfuls. “I’m 
pinning my hopes on Jason; watch 
him work.” 

Truth to tell, if looks could do it, 
the captain was laying his scarred 
heart at hledea’s feet, and she was 
relishing the experience. 

Plu Toh Ra waited in sardonic si- 
lence until his guests had appeased 
their appetites; then he dismissed the 
slaves and turned abruptly to Teraf. 
“So you had yourself named as escort 
for our daughter,” the Egyptian 
sneered. “Not content with the oppor- 
tunity you had in the Cave of the 
Oracle, we see.” Suddenly pretending 
to recognize Pan Doh Ra who, until 
then, might have been the invisible 
woman, he roared: “To your quarters, 
harlot; out of our sight!” 

Teraf ’s face went white. He took 
a long step forward. The yellow cat 
bristled to tw'ice its size and guards 
about the throne swung their spears 
toward his throat. 

“Your Majesty jests,” he choked. 
“Zeus Pitar has magnanimously re- 
turned jmur gallant daughter, w'ho was 
wounded in the attack upon Atlan.” 

“So ’tis said. So ’tis said. ’Tis also 
vchispered that her escort hopes to re- 
turn and report upon the military 
strength and activities of Egypt.” 

Teraf said nothing, but his heart 
tlrundered. Was Hermes’ wild specula- 
tion about Aphrodite correct? The 
Egyptian’s thin lips spread into a 
grimace at his discomforture. 


“We regret to tell you, our altruistic 
benefactor, that all is fair in love 
and war. Ha!” He beckoned to a 
scribe who stood nearby, stylus and 
tablet in hand. “'We have coined a 
phrase. ^All is fair in love and war.’ 
Write that down for posterity, slave.” 

He picked up the cat and stroked 
it thoughtfully, “No, my dear boy, we 
fear that you and your companions 
can never return to Atlan. Prison, 
and then — when the Martians have 
been exterminated, and we have more 
time to be amused — the asp, a slow 
poison or possibly the pterodactjds.” 

'X'ERAF WONDEFtED whether this 
was his cue to grovel, but he did 
not move, even when soldiers, at a sig- 
nal from the Pharaoh, stepped forward 
and gripped Pan Doh Ra by the arms. 

“We see Heracles among you,” the 
living skeleton rambled on. “It was 
very thoughtful of poor old Zeus to 
send him along; we need an engineer 
at Sais to tell us how to build a Bab 
El of our own.” 

“But I’m a civil engineer,” rumbled 
the big fellov/. “I don’t know nothin’ 
about electronics. I can build a bridge 
or a darn, but. . . ” 

“Too bad. You will have to learn, 
then, and with great rapidity.” The 
Pharaoh’s ivory teeth flashed. “For 
your friends will be allowed to live 
only if you provide us with radio- 
power. Then your red-skinned fellows 
at Atlan will be given the choice of 
submitting to Eg3^t or being de- 
stroyed. “Oh,” he cried, his face light- 
ing up with a frenzied ecstasy, “We 
know that you Martians claim the 
earth as your rightful heritage. We 
know that your ancestors fled to the 
red planet when the ice-mountains 
overwhelmed Earth, We know that 
Mars is becoming a desert, now, and 
that you are returning in haste to the 
world you deserted so basely. 

“But do not forget.” He rose from 
the throne, threw back his proud head 
and lifted clenched fists. “Do not for- 
get that others, who were not cowards, 
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remained on Earth and through millen- 
nia of hardship kept aJive a portion of 
the knowledge of ancient days. We, not 
you, shall inherit Earth!” 

He recovered his composure some- 
what and turned again to Heracles. 
“Your companions will be held as hos- 
tages while you teach us electronics. 
If you serve us well, you and they 
will receive high honor and office in 
Egypt . . . and in Atlan.” 

“And if I refuse?” Heracles, his stu- 
pid face paling, uncoiled to his full 
height of eight feet and slouched for- 
ward. 

For answer, Plu Toh Ra clapped 
his hands. At the sound, linen curtains 
which covered the right hand wall of 
the chamber parted. From them stood 
forth at least 200 warriors, their ar- 
mor flashing and swords unsheathed. 

It was then that Teraf played his 
ace; reaching inside his tunic, he 
ripped the first of Vanya’s packages 
from his chest, tore it open with his 
teeth and hurled its contents into the 
faces of the soldiers. Instantly a pall 
of midnight-blackness spread over 
tlieir half of the chamber. Behind it, 
the Egyptians could be heard scream- 
ing and coughing. Vulcan’s invention 
was doing its work well. 

“Seize the Pharaoh,” the Hellene 
shouted, realizing that the pall would 
last only a few moments. 

The Argonauts turned to obey, but 
they were too late; the dais was va- 
cant, except for the golden cat which 
licked its chops and grinned at them 
with more than animal intelligence. 

“Make a break for it!” he yelled, 
as soldiers began groping through the 
cloud. Then he darted down a corridor 
which opened on the opposite wall of 
the throne room with the other heroes 
pell mell on his heels. 

Down one interminable hall after 
another they dashed, turning and 
twisting, while the sound of pursuit 
began pounding behind them. Again 
and again they crashed into locked 
doors, but always managed to find an 
open exit. 


After a while they began to get wor- 
ried; this wild race wasn’t leading 
them into the open, but rather into 
the boY/els of the earth. Yet there 
could be no turning back; their lead 
over the pursuit was decreasing rapid- 
ly. 

At last, at the junction of two more 
corridors, Teraf thought he perceived 
a faint gleam of daylight to the left. 
“This way,” he called, and dashed in 
that direction, only to collide with a 
crash against some obstruction, not 
fifty paces farther on. 

The blow partially dazed him but he 
staggered to his feet to discover that 
he was staring through a grating of 
heavy iron bars into a sunken court- 
yard; and in the center of that yard 
were fluttering a multitude of squeal- 
ing pterodactyls! 

He shook the bars but they did not 
budge. He stumbled along the barrier 
in search of a door. There was one, 
but it was locked. Desperately he or- 
dered the others to return the way 
they had come. Before they could do 
so, the inner door to the chamber 
slammed shut with a clang and they 
heard the grating of heavy locks. 

“You have fallen neatly into our 
trap. Men of Mars,” the voice of the 
Pharaoh came faintly through the 
door. “We wait your decision ... for 
one day ! ” 

• 

TN THAT dark and noisome cellar, 
Jason called the roll and found that 
everyone was present — although most 
were badty battered. As they w'ere 
preparing to hold a council of war, 
a faint moaning attracted their atten- 
tion. It came from the farthermost 
corner of the room, and seemed to 
issue from a bundle of rags. Turning 
this over Jason revealed the pale and 
haggard features of the once-proud At- 
lantean ambassador to Sais. 

“For Chronus’ sake, keep them off 
me!” the prisoner screamed when the 
light struck his eyes. “Owl They’ll 
tear me to pieces. Help!” 
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“Keep what off you?” Teraf 
reached down and shook the quaking 
ambassador until his teeth rattled. 
“Snap out of it. I’m Teraf of Hellas; 
the others are friends, here to help 
you.” 

The man partially recovered from 
his delirium asid pointed a shaking 
hand toward the bars which formed 
one entire wall of the cell. “The drag- 
ons,” he whimpered. “They keep 
reaching for me; I’m going mad.” 
Then he hid his face and burst into 
another fit of blubbering. 

It v/as ordy then that the Argonauts 
turned their attention to the court- 
yard; what they saw caused the hair 
to stir on their heads and make them 
feel like blubbering, too. 

Creeping tow’ard them was a line of 
the most horrible creatures ever seen 
outside of an attack of delirium tre- 
mens. Teraf was somew'hat prepared 
for the sight but the others were dumb- 
founded. Large as horses, with 
scrawny necks all of ten feet long and 
w'icked little triangular heads in which 
burned eyes as old and cruel as the 
fires of hell. They were stirring up 
clouds of dust by beating tlieir leath- 
ery wings on the gound as they ad- 
vanced; there must have been a hun- 
dred or more of the black devils. Soon, 
all v/ere chirping and hissing as they 
thrust snake-like necks ’oetween the 
bars and tried to grip the prisoners 
with their long 3'ellow teeth. The Ar- 
gonauts crowded back against the in- 
side wall and stared silently at the 
nightmare brood. 

“They feed prisoners to them,” gab- 
bled the ambassador. “I’m to die that 
wa\q tomorrow, unless I tell Plu Toh 
Ra how to generate power from his 
stolen orichalcum. And I don’t know! 
Save me!” The former dandy and 
favorite of the court w'as reduced to 
tears once more. 

“Shut up! Pull yourself together 
man; wc’ll get you out of this.” 

But how? Teraf couldn’t think of 
any possibility of escape. A check re- 
vealed no w'eapons but a few knives; 


even if they could pick the lock on 
the cell door, guards must be swarm- 
ing outside, ready to toss them to the 
reptiles. 

As if to prove this latter theory cor- 
rect, a door was opened on the other 
side of the courtyard and soldiers 
thrust tw'o trembling wretches into 
the den. There was a flurry of wings 
as the ’dactyls half-flew, half-ran to- 
v/ard their breakfast. Awful screams 
rang out as the Argonauts turned their 
heads away and were sick. 

That long da.y and the night which 
followed were grisly nightmares. They 
crouched against the dripping wall as 
far as possible from the grill, saying 
little but thinking much on their sins. 

When dawn came at last, the corri- 
dor door crea,ked open; guards shoved 
a big jug of water into the cell and 
tossed hunks of sour bread on the 
floor. Then two of the soldiers gripped 
Teraf by the arms and dragged him 
back to the throne room where the 
Pharaoh and his cat were sitting 
though they had never moved. 


'T'HE EGYPTIAN began without 
preamble. “You are clever, Hel- 
lene. We have talked to our daughter,” 
he nodded toward Pan Doh Ra, who 
had entered at tliat moment and was 
pacing sedately across the balata pave- 
ment. “She feels that we have wronged 
you . . that with a Kttle, ah, condition- 
ing, you might become a useful ally — 
like j'our brother. No. Do not answer 
yet; take time to think it over. Be- 
cause of this, we have arranged to 
remove you from the dungeon and 
give you quarters more wwthy of your 
high estate.” 

Remembering his previous conver- 
sation with Pan Doh Ra, Teraf was 
panic-stricken. He had to stay in the 
dungeon. In the emergency be did 
the first thing that came to mind . . . 
spat on the sacred cat, which had ad- 
vanced from the throne and was- fawn- 


ing at his feet. 

The results were electrical! The cat 
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spat back at him and clawed his legs. 
Plu Toh Ra leaped to his feet, scream- 
ing with horror. And a trio of priests 
leaped forward to wipe the fur of 
their god. 

“Blasphemer!” gabbled the ruler 
when he found voice to do so. “To the 
pterodactyls with him!” No!” as 
guards sprang forward, “something 
better than that . . . the poison called 
curare which comes from across the 
sea. We, personally, will . . . . ” 

Sensing that his only chance was 
slipping away, Teraf fell groveling to 
his knees. 

“Oh, your gracious majesty,” he 
screamed, “thanks for your mercy. I 
can face poison . . . anything, but 
not... not the pterodactyl den again. 
Spare me that. Remember that I did 
bring back your daughter. I call 
Chronus to witness that I did not 
harm her. Chop off my head! Burn 
me! Poison me! But don’t, I pray 
you. . .don’t throw me into the den.” 

For a moment, Teraf thought he 
had overdone it, but he saw that 
monarch swallowed his plea entire. 
Stepping from the throne, he prodded 
the Titan gingerly with the toe of his 
up-turned sandal. 

“So that’s the way the wind blows? 
(Aha, slave, make a note of that pret- 
ty phrase.) Well, by our Ka, the ’dac- 
tyls are really not so bad as you 
think. . . . Still, feeling as you do, you 
shall have a chance to examine their 
good points at close quarters.” 

Detesting the part he had to play, 
yet remembering Pan’s declaration 
that it was the only possible way out, 
Teraf writhed with head on floor and 
tried to kiss the prodding foot. “But 
my brother,” he sobbed. “Surely Refo, 
your ally, would not wish ...” 

“Refo hates you. He thinks you 
smirched his betrothed and would de- 
light to see you tied over an ant hill. 
But now let us question our beloved 
daughter.” He sank back on the 
throne. “Pan Doh Ra, we absolve you 
in return for your having lured one 


of the most important Atlanteans to 
his doom, as you promised you v/ould 
do. Claims he’s King of Hellas, doesn’t 
he? What do you suggest that we do 
with such an honorable guest?” 

“Oh, throw him to the ’dactyls, for 
all I care.” The girl lifted one bare 
shoulder carelessly. “But not just yet; 
let him suffer a little more, first.” 

“Spoken like the true daughter of 
a pharaoh.” 

“I followed instructions pretty well, 
didn’t I,” she preened. “It was easy; 
he’s just another red fool like Zeus. 
But please send him away, now; his 
craven face nauseates me.” 

“Quite so.” The Pharaoh grimaced 
with pleasure. Then, with another of 
his lightning changes of mood he add- 
ed: “But just in case you take us for 
a fool, too, daughter, you will be con- 
fined to your room under close guard 
until the Hellene has been eaten.” 

Wondering if he had suddenly gone 
mad, Teraf was jerked to his feet and 
hustled out of the room. The sacred 
cat followed him to the door, yowling 
vindictively and leaping at his throat. 



No ansiver still. I thrvst a torch 
through the remaining aperture and 
let it jail within. There came forth 
in return only a jingling of the bells. 
My heart grew sick... on account of 
the darkness of the catacombs. I hast- 
ened to .make an end of my labor, I 
forced the last stone into its position; 
I plastered it up. Against the new 
masonry 1 re-erected the old- rampart 
of bones; For the half of a century 
no mortal has disturbed them. In pace 
requiescat ! 

The Cask of Amontillado. Poe. 

O UT OF the light of day, down 
through tier after tier of dun- 
geons he was pushed and prod- 
ded unlit a door clanged open and 
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the guards thrust him headlong into 
his old cell. 

“Careful the bars,” warned one of 
the soldiers, “or you’ll spoil the Phar- 
aoh’s fun.” 

As he rose to a sitting posture, Ter- 
af’s cellmates clustered ’round to hear 
of his experience. Their concerted 
movement must have roused the birds 
outside, for the space behind the bars 
at once became crow'ded with solemn, 
horselike heads. After a moment of 
inspection the creatures, which had not 
yet been fed, hurled their bodies 
against the bars and thrust their long 
necks betw'een them, snapping their 
teeth like pairs of scissors. Every 
space was filled, while Teraf and the 
others crouched against the farther 
wmll, shaking as with ague. 

They reminded him in some fantas- 
tic w'ay of cows thrusting their heads 
through the bars of their mangers at 
milking-time and this resemblance 
seemed at last to steady his nerves 
somewhat. 

“Well, what did you learn?” Jason 
rasped when the commotion had died 
down somewhat. 

Haltingly, the new'comer told of his 
interview. 

“I thought so,” grunted Nestor; “I 
also thought that girl was a spy wdio 
would betray us in the end. If you’d 
just listen to old Nestor.” 

“Shut up,” snarled Teraf; “shut up, 
all of you, unless you can suggest a 
way out of this mess.” 

“Well,” sniggered the greybeard. “I 
think I do have something to contri- 
bute.” He reached inside his filthy 
smock and pulled out a fluttering mass 
of feathers. 

“What’s that?” the others demand- 
ed in chorus. 

“The last of the carrier pigeons; I 
saved it from the crate. We can still; 
send a message to Atlan.” 

“And tell them to send a relief ex- 
pedition?” snorted Theseus. “Fat 
chance, with Bab El down.” 

“No, wait.” Heracles screwed his 
face into a mask of concentration. “I 


think Vulcan told me that in a few 
days he would have enough repairs 
made so he could get one ship into 
the air, if he beamed all the power 
in one direction.” 

There were shouts of enthusiasm, 
but Teraf quelled them. “One ship,” 
he snorted. “Do you think it can 
storm this place?” 

“No, but...” Jason, thinking fast, 
strode up and down tlie narrow space 
in the cell vrhich was safe from the 
’dactyls. “No, but maybe we could 
ask the ship to hover until we man- 
aged to break out into the open some 
W'a3^ Then it could swoop down and 
pick us up; surely, Teraf, one of the 
weapons Vanya gave you could help 
us.” 

“I have a package of acid,” the 
Hellene admitted. “Perhaps I could 
cut the bars if those devils would give 
me a chance. But then what? With- 
out our guns we' would just be chick- 
en-feed, once we were outside.” 

“We’ll be chicken-feed in here pret- 
ty soon,” yelled someone from the 
edge of the crowd. “I vote we give 
Nestor’s idea a trv'.” A shout of unan- 
imous assent answered him. 

As Nestor scribbled his S.O.S., Ter- 
af carefully charted the area of safe- 
ty in the cell. It was a space about 
ten feet w'ide and running the length 
of the room. Realizing that the hor- 
rors outside would be his playmates 
until he was cast to them, went mad, 
or managed to escape, he started pac- 
ing the cell, coming as near as he 
dared to the gnashing teeth. 

He had become quite brave when 
there was a commotion in the line. 
One of the heads w'as jerked back- 
ward, and another took its place; this 
’dactyl was much larger, and a lash 
of its whiplike neck sent the Hellene 
leaping for his life. He surveyed the 
newcomer thoughtfully. Pan Doh Ra 
had said there was only one such 
giant. 

“Whoa, Sonny,” he coaxed. 
“Wouldn’t eat an old acquaintance, 
would jmu?” 
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THING closed its jaws and 
regarded him sagely. Could it be, 
Teraf wondered, that such were the 
beasts which had given rise to the leg- 
end of the cockatrice, that flying rep- 
tile which could kill with a breath or 
a glance. Well, if looks or breaths 
could kill, he would already have been 
a long time dead, Teraf decided, as 
he tried to stare down the long line 
of glaring eyes, half-suffocated by 
their noxious exhalation. Only Son- 
ny seemed in a receptive mood. 

“I believe he recognizes me,” mut- 
tered the prisoner and began a queer 
humming which he had learned from 
an Arabian jockey, years ago. It was 
somewhat like Pan Doh Ra’s keen- 
ing; if it worked with horses, why not 
with reptiles? 

As he hummed, the line of hissing 
heads gradually subsided into silence, 
though the eyes still watched him 
hungrily. So far so good; perhaps he 
could subdue the things as Pan Doh 
Ra had done. What did trainers say 
about looking wild beasts in the eye? 
But there were too many eyes for 
that. 

Gingerly he approached Sonny, still 
keeping up his humming, and thrust 
a tentative hand toward the mouselike 
snout. The monster responded nobly 
by curling himself against the bars 
and almost catching the hand in his 
yellow teeth. 

“Too soon,” chuckled a watching 
Argonaut. “But you’re making prog- 
ress; keep it up and you’ll have ’em 
all tamed. . .in a year or two.” 

Ignoring the remark, Teraf started 
pacing again as he tried to puzzle out 


the last words of Pan Doh Ra. Obvi- 
ously a trick to fool her father — or 
had she neatly doublecrossed him in- 
stead? If the latter, guards would come 
presently to strip him of Vanya’s 
packets; if the former, there was still 
hope of escape. 

The day waned without incident, 
until Teraf and the others crouched in 
darkness lighted only by glittering 


eyes and a dim murkiness toward the 
far end of the ’dactyl den. Evidently 
there was a barred gate, or door, from 
the den to the side of the cliff upon 
which the palace w'as built. He wished 
for a hand-lantern so that he could ex- 
plore the awful cavern wdth its beams. 

Hours passed and no guards ap- 
peared. Then, just as his confidence in 
the princess was waning, the lock of 
the cell grated and the corridor door 
sw'ung open. But it was only a detail 
of bored soldiers bringing food and a 
candle. Their sergeant gave the 
Hellene to understand that the provi- 
sions were sent as a great favor, due 
to the high standing of the Argonauts, 
hlost prisoners, they intimated, were 
allowed to starve or live on vermin in 
the dark. 

After that the little company lost 
count of the hours. They slept fitfully, 
waking in a cold sweat many times 
after dreaming that they had rolled 
from the far wall within reach of the 
waiting beaks. The light was there 
again when they awoke as the door 
opened to admit more food and a piti- 
fully scant supply of water. 

’^HE SECOND day, when the mon- 
^ sters had somewhat lost interest 
and hung themselves head downward 
from their perches, Teraf decided the 
time had come for action. With much 
twisting and cursing he managed to 
tear the package of acid from his 
chest. Working carefully by the light 
of the flaring candle he mixed some 
of the powdered contents with water. 
He found a needle packed with the 
acid and, timing himself so as not to 
be interrupted by the guards, started 
work on the bars. 

At first he aroused the interest of 
the reptiles, which dived at him when- 
ever he approached the wall. But grad- 
ually they went back to sleep and he 
worked undisturbed, cutting the metal 
of several bars near the floor almost 
through. His comrades offered to re- 
lieve him, after long hours of lying on 
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his belly had made the work almost 
unendurable; but whenever a new face 
approached the lattice the ’dactyls 
went wild and he had to retire. 

After a day of toil, made more dif- 
ficult by the raging thirst from v/hich 
Teraf and the others now suffered, 
the task was finished. Five bars were 
weakened so that a quick lunge near 
the floor would break them. Teraf was 
so pleased, while inspecting his suc- 
cess, that a black shape crept upon 
him and managed to slash his shoul- 
der before he could roll to safety. The 
wound was slight, however; after 
cauterizing it with a weak solution of 
acid, he crouched down beside the oth- 
ers to wait. 

To wait for what? Even if Pan Doh 
Ra were loyal to Atlan, she w’as 
locked in her room. 

“And if the pigeon got through,” 
growled Theseus, “who knows whether 
a ship could be sent, or how' long it 
will wait for a signal from us.” 

# 

Tiine passed; interminable hours; 
days. In their half-stupor, they even 
imagined that weeks had gone by. 
Conversation lagged; the dice games 
petered out. The odor from the den 
stifled them. The coarse food and in- 
adequate water nauseated and infuri- 
ated them. The ambassador died and 
they actually sighed with relief wdien 
his ravings v/ere heard no more; some 
of the prisoners began holding long, 
obscene conversations with die mon- 
sters, w'hich still inspected them wist- 
fully just before feeding-time. 

Those feeding-periods brought their 
owm particular horror. At the clang of 
a gong, the distant door at the outer 
side of the den would swing open and 
several shrieking unfortunates w'ould 
be thrust through it. Vvith a great 
flapping of wings and gnashing of 
teeth, the ’dact3ds would drop from 
their perches and race for the living 
food. Sometimes victims wmuld escape 
for a time by dashing round and round 


the den; once a poor wmetch clung to 
the bars of the ceil, screarrdng, until 
he was slashed to fragments. After 
that, Teraf gave orders for the Argo- 
nauts to bury their heads in their 
filthy blankets during this ordeal. 

'^IME DRAGGED on with no mes- 
sage. But one night, when the 
Hellene w'as debating w'hether he 
should not poison his companions with 
the remains of the acid and put them 
out of their misery, tire corridor door 
creaked and opened, inch by inch. 

“Pan Doh Ra?” w'hispered Teraf. 

There w'as no answer, except the 
sound of stealthy footsteps. 

“Who goes there?” he rasped, think- 
ing that perhaps Plu Toh Ra had de- 
cided to get rid of them at once and 
w^as opening tire gate into the den. 

“It is us, Medea,” came tire answer 
then; “for Isis’ sake, be silent. 

A tall, black-draped figure slipped 
through the door. Behind it came a 
much smaller shadow, also draped in 
black. The door swung shut, leaving 
them standing in the light of the gut- 
tering candle. 

Teraf leaned over and shook Jason 
awake; whatever happened from now 
on, he surmised, would be up to the 
handsome captain. 

Jason responded nobly. “Medea... 
darling,” he breathed; “you have come 
to save us.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered, and Teraf 
thought he caught a faint flicker of 
amusement in her tone. The woman 
was no one’s fool. 

“You do love me, then?” Jason im- 
plored; “I was sure I saw it in your 
eyes.” 

This was going pretty fast, but 
Teraf dared say nothing. 

“Maybe,” she replied. “As a prin- 
cess I have never had an opportunity 
to know real love until now . . . Are 
the rest asleep? 

“All but Teraf, I think.” 

“Very well, then. Listen.” She 
crouched down beside him. “Perhaps 
we love you Jason; w'c do not know. 
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But you affect us strangely. . .here.” 
She touched her heart. “Or perhaps 
it is because we know much of an- 
cient magic and can read in the stars 
that Atlantis is strong . . . strong. Or . . . 
still another perhaps - • .we do not de- 
sire longer to be subject to the whims 
of our brother, who has transferred 
all of his affections to his cub in re- 
cent days.” Her voice rang like bells 
on a frosty night. “Tell me, Jason; 
if you escaped, and got back to Atlan 
on the ship which circles high above 
Sais, would you be rewarded?” 

“I had had no thought of that.” 

“Jason will be rewarded,” Teraf in- 
terrupted; “Iberia has had no king 
since the death of Cadmus.” 

“And might we be Queen of Iberia, 
if Jason were king?” 

“I’ll vouch for that — especially if 
he brings back his comrades and . . . 
and the orichalcum which Plu Toh Ra 
stole.” 

“We cannot bring you the burning 
metal ...” She started to rise. “But 
we can tell you much about the dis- 
position of Egypt’s armed forces.” 

“So be it.” The Hellene found him- 
self adopting her way of talking. “If 
it suits Jason, I tliink you may be- 
come an Iberian queen.” 

“It will suit Jason,” she purred as 
she lowered crossed arms to disclose 
the guns of the Argonauts, w'hich she 
had been carrying in her mantle. 

“And who is that with you?” Teraf 
asked. 

“It is our younger brother, Absyr- 
tus, whom we have brought along as a 
hostage.” She threw back a fold of 
cloth to disclose the face of a sleepy 
boy about twelve years old. 

*yERAF SHOOK the rest of the com- 
pany awake and had a hard time 
keeping thsjn from having hysterics 
when he distributed the weapons. Next 
he ordered them to make improvised 
gas-masks by tearing their blankets 
into strips and dipping the cloth in 
the last of their water. And finally 


he put Jason, Heracles, Theseus and 
two lesser strong-men to work on the 
bars. Heracles was through in no time, 
and back to help the others, who were 
having difficulty bending the massive 
metal strips. 

They had thought the pterodactyls 
asleep, but no! Squealing and snap- 
ping, they began dropping from their 
perches for an attack as soon as the 
prisoners entered their den. 

“But how can we signal the ship?” 
puzzled the big engineer. “We have no 
flares.” 

“Fire a gun three times at the 
zenith,” Teraf barked; “that should 
bring them.” 

For a long moment. . .just long 
enough for the ’dactyls to get under 
way... the guns traced fifty lines of 
scarlet into the night sky. Then they 
were forced to concentrate on targets 
nearer at hand. 

Flesh shriveled and stank as the 
flying horde swept down. But, being 
reptiles with very low-order nervous 
systems, they did not seem to know 
when they had been killed. Even with 
wings, legs and parts of their bodies 
burned aw'ay, they swept on to over- 
whelm the humans. It was only a mat- 
ter of seconds before naught would be 
left of the Argonauts. 

However, the Atlantean ship had 
received their signal, had spotted them 
and w'as dropping swiftly toward the 
center of the courtyard, spraying the 
scene with the brilliance of its search- 
lights. Yet it would be nip and tuck; 
the ’dactyls were closing in fast, and 
it seemed impossible that fifty-three 
persons could squeeze through the 
ship’s hatch before many had been 
torn to shreds. 

Teraf heard Medea, running beside 
him, draw in her breath with a sharp 
hiss. 

“Here then,” she snarled; “we al- 
ways hated the brat anyway.” 

Before he could make a move to 
stop her, she seized the boy Absyrtus 
in her strong, round arms, swung him 
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over her head and hurled him straight 
into the midst of the onrushing mon- 
sters. 

That stopped them, but only for a 
shreik-filled moment which gave tlie 
ship an opportunity to land. Then, 
looking like rearing winged horses or 
black-sheeted spectres, the beasts once 
more loomed above their cursing vic- 
tims, as the latter finally broke in 
panic and sprinted for the hatch. 

At that, Teraf played his last card; 
ripping off the third packet without 
noticing Uie skin which came with it, 
he shouted a warning against gas, then 
hurled the contents as far as possible. 

Though they were almost immune to 
blasting, the ’dactyls were in diffi- 
culty as soon as the powder disinte- 
grated into a cloud of white, phos- 
phorescent vapor. They fluttered and 
flopped, for all the world like chickens 
with their heads cut off. Their wings, 
beating in the agony of suffocation, 
quickly spread the gas to all parts of 
the chamber. A few continued to strike 
at the enemy and even at each other, 
but their movements had become wild- 
ly uncoordinated. 

But now, a new danger threatened. 
Aroused by the commotion, the palace 
guard came pouring into the court- 
yard. They are well-armed with stolen 
Atlantean weapons, and looked like 
animated mummies in the gas-masks 
they had delayed to improvise. The 
guard charged in wedge formation, 
their guns slashing viciously at the 
few Argonauts still outside the ship. 

“Take her up,” shouted Teraf as he 
pushed the laggards inside. He reached 
for the hand-rail to hoist himself 
aboard . . . 

© 

'T^HE HELLENE recovered con- 
sciousness with the conviction 
that he had died and been throwm into 
a sewer. He could see nothing; all 
about him was a stench which passed 
all understanding. He tried to move, 
but was confined by some wet rub- 


bery substance; his head ached as 
though it had been beaten with a ham- 
mer. 

“How many of them did we get?*' 
The words spoken in Egyptian, came 
muffled and faint. 

“Twelve of the sons. But they 
killed every ’dactyl in the yard. Take 
a good long look at the sun, Turo; 
the Pharaoh will make certain that 
you never see it rise again.” 

“But I thought I tagged their lead- 
er, just as the ship rose,” came the 
answer in the unhappiest of voices. “If 
I could find his bod^/, the Pharaoh 
might relent enough, merely cut off 
my hand, or som.ething. Where in 
Tophet did that Hellene get to?” 

“Ma3dDe the ’dactyls tore him to 
pieces in their death-struggles after he 
fell; I’ll call slaves to clear the den.” 

“I’ll go with you; this stink turns 
my stomach.” 

The voices receded. Teraf, aware 
now of his true condition, fought blind- 
ly to crawl from under the reptilian 
corpse which was lying across his 
body. Finally he pushed aside a crum- 
pled wing and peered about him. The 
guards were just re-entering their 
quarters; for a moment, the courtyard 
v/as given over to its dead. 

He started to rise, then sank back 
v/ith a groan. The bolt which had 
creased his temple still had him grog- 
gy. And what was the use of further 
struggle? His fate was sealed when 
the slaves came and discovered him. 

Then, when hope seemed dead, a 
monster to the right of him stirred and 
coughed ever so slightty. A moment 
later it tried to heave itself from 
among its suffocated fellows. By the 
light of torches which the guards had 
posted on the walls, he recognized it 
by its giant size as Sonny, Pan Doh 
Ra’s pet. 

A desperate plan forming in his 
mind, Teraf wniggled free and crawled 
tov/ard the reviving brute. Recalling 
that the princess once had told him 
that pterodactyls could not dislodge, 
or strike at, a rider on their backs, he 
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rose, tottered forward and fell between 
the wildly flopping wdngs. As he had 
suspected, those wdngs were hobbled; 
he tore at the thongs until his fingers 
bled, got them untied at last and be- 
gan beating at Sonny’s sagging head 
and neck, drumming on its ribs wdth 
his heels. 

“Sonny! Sonny Boy,” he gabbled. 
“Get me out of here, old timer.” 

He fought his numbed brain in an 
effort to remember the tone Pan Don 
Ra had used in humming to her pets. 
Was it C or F; he tried F. 

The animal beneath him struggled 
with more vigor. Its neck lified. Its 
wings flapped wdldly, stirring up a 
storm of dust. 

A shout from the guardhouse told 
him that his efforts had been noticed. 
Seizing a stone, he hammered Sonny 
over the head with it. 

The brute screamed in pain. Its 
wings roared; just as one of the ap- 
proaching guards lashed out at it with 
his sv/ord the last of the pterodactyls 
took the air in crazy, lopsided flight, 
with the half-conscious King of Hellas 
clinging to ils back. 



For there was a time, Solon, before 
the great deluge of aU, when the city 
which now is Athens, was first in war 
and in every way the best governed 
of all cities, and is said to have per- 
formed the noblest deeds and to have 
had the fairest constitution of any of 
which tradition tells under the face of 
heaven. 

Plato’s Timaeus. 

F or hours, Sonny flapped 
dazedly northwestward while 
Teraf lay between bis wings, 
almost unconscious. Then the deaden- 
ing effect of the poison wore off and 
td»e Hellene felt almost himself again 
except for a splitting headache. 


At the same time his steed became 
restless; again and again it cast a 
baleful eye back at him, as if puzzling 
how a stranger had got on its back. 
Then it began to snap and scraxh at 
him. But teeth and ck/ws could not 
quite reach their objective. So it start- 
ed diving and rolling in an effort to 
dislodge him. 

At last Sonny started a rapid glide. 
Teraf i.ned coaxing, belaboring and 
crooning, but the beast kept sliding 
do'wn the air like a shadow'. 

They were over a great forest, now; 
according to the prince’s hazy reckon- 
ing, he was far beyond the confines 
of Fgvpt, and in the kingdom of Crete 
or even Hellas. But there was nothing 
hazy about the fact that Sonny was 
seeking a clearing in which to land 
and rid himself of his rider. He swept 
low over the trees, but as he passed 
not ten feet above the top of a huge, 
pine, Teraf slipped from his perch, 
trusting to fate to afford him a grip 
on some branch. 

Some minutes later, he crouched at 
the bottom of the pine, bruised and 
breathless, but rid of flying reptiles. 
The ’dactyl’s thirty-foot wings made 
it impossible for him to invade the 
underbrush. 

The Hellene had escaped one peril, 
only to fall into another. In the forest 
it was already quite dark and the 
night-life had begun to awake. Far 
away he heard the laughter of a giant 
jackal; near at hand sounded the pad, 
pad, of some beast looking for supper. 
Teraf thanked heaven that he had no 
trail of scent to betray him. 

But a night spent in the open did 
not intrigue him. Even if he stayed 
where he was, Teraf could not hope 
to escape the attentions of jackals, 
five-foot-tall timber-wolves a n d— 
worst of all — saber-tooth tigers, those 
terrors of hunters from one end of 
Atlantis to the other. 

Fearfully, he left what little protec- 
tion the tree afforded and walked 
slowly forward, hoping to see some 
sign of a clearing. Instead, he caught 
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sight of a gleam of yellow light in the 
distance; it blinked a friendly wel- 
come as he stumbled tow’ard it. 

Around him, the forest had come 
alive with the screams and snarls of 
animals either pursued or pursuing. 
Once he imagined he heard some beast 
snuffling at his heels and had to fight 
down an insane desire to dash wildly 
and noisily toward the light. But he 
held himself in check until he reached 
the door of a rough cabin through the 
chinks of which a lamp was twinkling. 

He knocked. A wrinkled face topped 
by a mass of touseled white hair sur- 
veyed him for a long moment through 
a wicket. Then a bar was lifted. 

“Welcome to the hut of Hardish, 
the charcoal-burner,” cackled the old 
man as Teraf entered blinking. “ ’Tis 
a long, long way you must have come 
this day. And wearing the garb of an 
Atlantean, too. It’s been montlrs since 
I had such a pleasure. Seat yourself, 
sir; you must be hungry. I have little 
enough, but you are welcome.” 

Hardish brought dried meat, nuts, 
berries and coarse bread wTiich he set 
before his exhausted guest who hud- 
dled on a rude bench beside the roar- 
ing fire. 

^y^ERAF ATE ravenously, stopping 
from time to tiipe to answer as 
best he could the questions of the char- 
coal-burner. He remained reticent 
about most of his own adventures, but 
was forced to admit that he had fallen 
from tire back of a tamed pterodactyl 
while enroute from Sais . . . here he 
stumbled slight!}'’. . .to Atlan. 

“He! Flel And ’tis far off your 
course you are,” snickered the hermit. 
“I’m told there’s war between Egypt 
and Atlan, too. Well! Well! It’s no 
soot off my fingers if they kill each 
other.” And, as Teraf’s head drooped, 
he added: “I’ll fix your bed. You look 
half dead.” 

Hobbling about with remarkable 
agility for his age, Hardish spread a 
pallet of straw and furs on the floor. 


Teraf’s head hardly had touched the 
pillow before he was asleep. 

He dreamed that, once more, he was 
lying paralyzed in the Cave of the 
Oracle and awoke to find his dream 
come true. Try as he would, he could 
not move hand nor foot. Flad the af- 
ter-effects of the gas paralyzed liis 
nerve centers? Sheer horror gripped 
him and turned his bones to water. 

Managing to lift his head, Teraf 
discovered that he was not paralyzed, 
but strapped tightly to a board. Roll- 
ing his eyes, he made out the hermit 
seated on a nearby bench, hands be- 
tween knees, rocking with silent mirth. 

“He! He!” the old man chortled. 
“Thought I was a halfwit, didn’t ye? 
Thought I wouldn’t know you for a 
damned Atlantean spy sent to find 
out what he could about our great 
King Refo and his plans? Heigh ho! 
I shall turn a pretty penny by taking 
you to Athens.” 

Hardish left off his rocking and 
jerked aside a leathern curtain. Behind 
it was revealed a tiny vision screen. 

“Oh, I've been listening,” he jeered. 
■'T know all about tire war. Zeus and 
his cursed foreigners have their backs 
to the wall. They would bring in all 
that electricity and spoil a poor old 
charcoal burner’s means of making a 
living, would they? He! He! But I’m 
busier than ever these last few weeks.” 

Teraf kept silent under this tirade. 

Hardish also became silent at last. 
Rising, he dragged his prisoner out of 
the cabin and, with much pulling and 
puffing, loaded him like a sack of 
grain or charcoal into a waiting ox 
cart. 

9 

For two endless days, the wooden- 
wheeled vehicle bumped slowly over 
the rough byways of Hellas. Fearful 
that his precious prisoner might be 
taken from him by the military, 
Hardish drove to Athens by a round- 
about way which almost sliook Teraf’s 
bones through his skin. 
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But the hermit was careful of his 
victim’s health. At night he stopped, 
loosened the bonds somewhat, coaxed 
food and mocked the Hellene until he 
dropped off to sleep. In vain Teraf 
tried pleadings, bribery and threats. 
The old man almost went into hys- 
terics when he finally revealed that he 
was Refo’s brother. 

“He! He! So I have caught a king,” 
he sniggered. “Well, you are in good 
company. I am your long-lost grandfa- 
ther.” 

After an eternity of such agony, the 
prisoner perceived through the cracks 
in the side of the cart that they were 
entering the capital. Quite different 
from arriving at the head of a con- 
quering army. 

Hardish drove up to the gates of the 
palace. There he turned his snooty- 
captive over to the guard and hobbled 
excitedly after them, demanding pay- 
ment for his trouble, as they carried 
Teraf inside. 

No one recognized the rightful king, 
of course, and he was placed in a cell 
to await Refo’s disposal. Released from 
his bonds, Teraf could not stand at 
first, while returning circulation made 
him sweat with pain. At last, how'ever, 
he managed to eat and drii'.k and fell 
into a troubled slumber. He v/as awak- 
ened when a kilted soldier shook him. 

“The king would have speech with 
you. Arise!” commanded the guard. 


T^ONDERING what the next act 
” of drama would be, Teraf gath- 
ered his rags about him, stumbled to 
his feet and w'as ushered from the cell 
through a long, cool corridor and into 
the throne-room. 

The serene beauty of the place en- 
thralled him as it had in his child- 
hood. It did not imitate the grandeur 
of the palace at .'\tlan, but achieved 
its effect by long svreeping lines, sim- 
ple Ionic columns and marbles so 
beautiful that they seemed almost to 
breathe. 

On a dias near an arch overlooking 
the mountains sat the king. He was 
dressed in a simple white tunic. His 


chin rested on one hand as he stared 
into the distance. He turned tired eyes 
toward Teraf. For a moment he stared 
at the dirty spectre then leaped to his 
feet. 

Teraf achieved a grin. “Hail, your 
majesty; receive our kingly blessing.” 

“What do you mean by bringing a 
prince of Hellas to me in this condi- 
tion?” Refo stormed at the guards. 
“Go. Prepare baths. Bring food and 
clothing. Brother, rest yourself; w'e 
will talk later.” 

“We will talk now, if you please.” 
The grin was gone. 

Impatiently the king waved away 
his attendants. When they were alone 
he drew his brother to a seat beside 
him on the throne. He either ignored 
or had forgotten the bitterness of their 
last meeting. 

“The only chance I may ever have 
of sitting here,” chuckled Teraf. 
“Well, brother, speak up.” 

“I’m sorry for what has happened, 
but it cannot be undone,” the king be- 
gan without preamble. “Sometimes I 
think. I was a fool, and that my people 
wmuld be better off as w'ell-fed slaves 
of the hlartians than as starving-free- 
men. 

“No matter; I have put my hand to 
the plough. There will be a period of 
struggle and readjustment after v;e 
win, but the Pharaoh and I have 
pledged ourselves to give independence 
to all minority peoples.” 

“Fair words,” grunted Teraf. “But 
in the meantime your subjects are 
hungry.” 

“Yes. I know.” Refo shifted un- 
easily. “With the destruction of Bab 
El, all our factories have stopped. I 
am beseiged by starving people on the 
streets. Fle passed a hand over his 
face as if to brush aw^ay an evil dream. 

Teraf said, “It’s not too late to turn 
back; Zeus will forgive you, even now. 
As for Plu Toil Ra, he’s a lying son 
of a scarab and not to be trusted.” He 
then outlined his recent experiences in 
Sais. 

[Turn To Page 96 } 



BOOK REVIEW 

The Evolution of Scientif ic Thought from 
Neivton to Ehistein, by A. d’Abro. Eover 
Publications, New York, 1950 {2nd edi- 
tion) ; 482 pp., 21 diagrams. Appendix. 
$3.95 

S INCE this book was first published by 
Boni & Liveright in 1927, it has be- 
come widely known as the best non-mathe- 
rnatical textbook on relativity in English. 
It deserves tliat reputation. By the time 
one finishes tlie second page of d’Abro’s 
opening exposition of dimensionality, one 
realizes that d’Abro is one of the rarest 
species in the physical sciences: a great 
teacher. 

Many a man, of course, is a whiz on the 
lecture platform and a failure as a writer; 
but d’Abro, whatever his platform presence 
might be like, writes with remarkable lu- 
cidity — all the more remarkable considering 
the murkiness of the subject he has tack- 
led. 

The book allows comparison with other 
works of similar intent only in a negative 
way. .*11 other non-mathematical exposi- 
tions of Einsteinean relativity knowm to 
me, “talk down” to the reader in infuriat- 
ing fashion. Worse, they attempt to deal 
v,dth the characteristic features of the 
discipline in terms of analogies which are 
only marginally applicable, when not down- 
right false to the theory. One of the 
worst books of this kind is also one of the 
most popular: E. G. Slosson’s Easy Les- 
sons In Einstein. 

Nothing of this sort is detectable in 
d’Abro; nor does his intention to give the 
reader a non-inathematical discussion (at 
least, for tlm most part) lead him to assert 
anywhere that the reader can get along in 


relativity without some grasp of the mathe- 
matical concepts involved. On the contrary: 
d’Abro knows that no understanding of 
Einstein can possibly come through, unless 
a previous understanding of such concepts 
as ccordinate-systems, non-Euclidean geo- 
metries, and covariance has been laid dov/n. 

Prof. d’Abro proceeds to lay down the 
basis for such understanding, with great 
patience and amazing clarity, taking 125 
close-packed pages to do the job. Only 
thereafter are the first and most elemen- 
tary principles of Einsteinean relativity 
introduced. As in the opening section, the 
approach is historical, designed to show the 
reader how each step evolved out of the 
previous one by logical necessity. By the 
time one reaches the late pages of the 
book, one finds one’s self travelling in the 
company of vVeyl’s variable-gauge systems, 
and Eddington’s 40-element manifold built 
of in- tensors and in-invariants, without the 
least sensation of discomfort. 

To achieve such clarity in so complicat- 
ed a field is a remarkable achievement. It 
is no reflection on d’Ahro, but only of the 
inherent complexity of the material, that 
the reader cannot afford to skip so much 
as a single line of the main arg-uraent. If 
he does, he v.dil find himself irrevocably 
lost, 

.4.fter all, there is really no easy way 
into relativity. What d’Abro has done is 
to make it possible for an intelligent and 
interested reader to grasp the material if 
he is willing to pay close attention — a con- 
dition most readers and writers of science- 
fiction should have no difficulty in accept- 
in?’’. 

It seems probable that mo.st of the weird 
distortions of relativity perpetrated by sci- 
ence-fiction writers (and hence, urii'ortu- 
ITurn To Page 74} 
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A riot was impendia^, and Lyhud wondered if fhh Terran, Carter, could put on 

kk big act now. 


G arter, the black-haired Ter- 
ran consultant, wandered into 
the control room to watch the 
landing on Bika V. Lyhud rather 
wished that the engineer had remained 
in the compartment set aside for him 
until the maneuver had been com- 
pleted. 


He will tell me now how much 
easier it would be with one of the 
more advanced Terran skips, he 
thought. Then, in my annoyance, I 
shall probably handle the ship bump- 
ily, and prove Mm correct! 

There was one consolation to be 
had. Since the controls were designed 
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for the convenience of Bikan tentacles 
rather than Terran hands, Carter 
could not reasonably offer to demon- 
strate his superior Terran piloting. 
Otherwise, Lyhud was sure, he would. 

As it was, the visitor was pretty 
well restricted to comments in tei-con, 
the artificial language used throughout 
the Terran Confederation, and learned 
also by neighbors who had to deal 
with them. 

“Well, won’t be long now,” said 
Carter, rubbing together the hands 
Lyhud had been thinking of. “Pretty 
soon, when I get a look at this water- 
conservation project of yours. I’ll be 
able to tell you whether it’s worth go- 
ing ahead with.” 

He peered at the view on the tele- 
screen when they entered the atmos- 
phere of Bika V, as if searching for 
signs of errors committed by the 
Bikan engineers. “How long did you 
say the colony has been there?” he 
asked, 

“Several hundred of our years,” re- 
plied Lyhud, wishing the Terran would 
leave him alone long enough to check 
his fuel consumption. 

“Seems to me that in all that time 
your own scientists could have done 
something about the situation.” 

“Perhaps it is more convenient to 
seek Terran advice now,” remarked 
Lyhud, vrondering how Carter could 
remain unaware of the diplomatic 
background of his mission. 

“I suppose so, now that there’s 
talk of admitting you to the Confed- 
eration. Still, with all that time — ” 

“Oh, many suggestions were put 
forward,” admitted Lyhud. “Unfor- 
tunately, the condition did not become 
obviously grave until recently; the 
colonists are still inclined to be turbu- 
lent and suspicious of directives sent 
from Bika IV.” 

“You ought to keep firmer control,” 
Carter admonished, fiddling with the 
computing machine set into the control 
board. 

Lyhud could all but hrar the 
thoughts behind the round Terran 


face. That Carter was accustomed to 
using much more advanced mathemat- 
ical aids v/as painfully api>arent. The 
Bikan ran the tip of one tentacle 
gently over his own long features, and 
wondered at the surface similarity be- 
tween the two races. 

■pXCEPT that the Terran was short- 
er and chunkier, and had jointed 
limbs and broader features, there was 
little difference in their general ap- 
pearance. Lyhud’s clothes, since he 
was covered by nature by a soft, 
pearl-gray down, were less complicat- 
ed. He wore a losely-belted blue tunic 
and had plastic sheaths on the ends of 
his walking tentacles. Although his 
auditory nerves were located in ten- 
drils atop his long head, the rest of 
the Bikan’s facial organs corresponded 
roughly in function with those of the 
Terran. 

Lyhud knew that the internal dif- 
ferences must be more remarkable, but 
with them he was not concerned. He 
wondered instead if the visiting en- 
gineer could be considered 'sufficiently 
normal in looks to be welcome on 
Bika V. 

“In the Terran Confederation,” Car- 
ter said, “w'e have seen to it tliat 
proper use of natural resources is un- 
derstood on all planets. Science seems 
to have more prestige among us than 
here in the Bikan system.” 

“A fortunate situation,” sighed 
Lyhud. 

“Of course, the Terran Engineering 
Department lives up to its position and 
responsibilities. I don’t mean to criti- 
cize ...” 

Then why do you? thought Lyhud. 

“ . . . but don’t you think your gov- 
ernment might have done better than 
to have sent just two of us over here 
in a small ship to survey the situa- 
tion?” 

“How do you mean?" asked Lyhud 
politely. 

“Well... I expected ytxu to send 
along a fleet with equipment and tech- 
aidans, so that if this project k wor(&- 
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while we could go to work improving 
it w'ith no loss of time. That’s what 
Terrans would have done.” 

“There is plenty of time, I think,” 
said Lyhud, reaching out a tentacle 
to re-set a constant on his computing 
machine. 

Carter laughed as he sank into a 
padded seat before the auxiliary con- 
trols. “Sometimes there isn’t so much 
time as you’d think,” he retorted. 

He w'ent on to tell a long story of 
an adventure on one of the other 
W’orlds of the Confederation, ostensibly 
to illustrate the fact that a few min- 
utes saved by a prompt decision could 
result in the preservation of a colony 
on an airless planet. 

Actually, Lyhud decided, the real 
point he was intended to notice vras 
that Carter’s own briskness had been 
responsible for averting the disaster 
from the air-domes of the settle.ment. 

It must be indeed comjorting to 
hold so high an opinion of one's ou'n 
value, he reflected. Should I introduce 
him on Bika V at his own valuation 
... Of would it be possible? 

He felt the tendrils on his head 
twitch slightly with the thought. Car- 
ter also noticed them. “You must be 
thinking something tliat isn’t so,” he 
chuckled. “If there’s one thing I’ve 
learned about Eikan culture, it’s that 
you have to be careful how you try to 
lie to each other.” 

“Someone has been telling you our 
psychological secrets,” said Lyhud. 

“Wouldn’t call it a secret,” coun- 
tered the Terran. “Your chief was 
telling me how even your businessmen 
creep around the fringes of the truth 
because a twntching of tendrils will 
give them away every time they 
fake.” 

“Perhaps I set a wrong number on 
the computor,” said Lyhud. 

Despite an attempt at rigid control, 
he felt one or twm small tendrils near 
the back of his skull move, but Car- 
ter seemed not to have seen them. 

'■pHE BIKAN let Carter talk until 
the time came for final decelera- 


tion and landing, when both fastened 
themselves into the pneumatic seats. 
Lyhud located the proper spaceport 
and brought the ship dowm better 
than he had expected. 

“So this is the metropolis of Kol- 
Taku!” commented the Terran from 
the top of the exit ladder. 

“Even on Bika IV,” said Lyhud, 
“we cio not have cities of such enor- 
mous siae as those I have heard exist 
on Terra,” 

“Well, never mind,” Carter com- 
forted him blithely. “You’ll get there 
someday, now that you’re joining the 
Confederation. This is only a colony, 
at that. Still, I believe I could have 
laid out those buildings more efficient- 
ly.” 

Lvhud sighed and climbed down to 
the ground. small, auto-powered 
wagon was bumping across tlie uneven 
surface from the buildings set in one 
corner of the landing area. When it 
arrived, Lyhud identified himself to 
the local official beside the driver. 

“I doubt that you have chosen the 
best time to begin your survey,” said 
that one im.mediately, omitting the 
usual courtesies to 'oe expected in 
greeting a citizen of a galactic power. 
“Oh, forgive m*e — I am Frolfor, diief 
of the local Conservation Comnssion.” 

“Of course,” said Lyhud, remem- 
bering the name. “You are also from 
Bika IV.” 

“As are most of the engineers here. 
The colonies don't — tvell. I’ll tell you 
about that in my office.” 

few minutes later, they were de- 
livered to the door of a low office 
building bearing a government sign 
in the Bikan language. Frolfor ushered 
them inside as the driver took the 
conveyance off around a corner. 

“Is that the town over beyond the 
woods?” inquired Carter. 

“It would look larger,” Lyhud put 
in, “except for being partly under- 
ground. The nights here are cold.” 

Carter laughed disparagingly, but 
did not repeat his description of what 
Terrans considered a country cross- 
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road. Lyhud was as pleased^ having 
tired of the joke immediately after 
the first of several tellings during 
their space hop from Bika IV. He 
hoped that Carter would be too busy 
now to favor him with any more tales 
of the colossal projects engineered in 
many systems by Terran science. 

“What were you about to tell us?” 
he asked the local official, who still 
paced nervously about after waving 
his guests to cushioned benches. 

“Ah . . . vrell ... to be brief,” mut- 
tered Frolfor, “the political situation 
here . . . that is, there has been — ” 

“Colonial agitation against the proj- 
ect?” Lyhud helped him. 

Frolfor glanced apologetically to- 
ward Carter. “Especially,” he added 
softly, “when it became known that 
the government was sending an alien 
being to assist.” 

“You mean me?” demanded the 
Terran, indignant and surprised. 

Lyhud marveled at how his expres- 
sion was altered simply by the upward 
movement of the lines of hair above 
the Terran’s eyes. Lacking eyebrows 
themselves, Bikans v/ere used to judg- 
ing astonishment otherwise. 

How could anyone possibly be dis- 
pleased with him? Lyhud asked hinr- 
self ironically. 

Frolfor looked embarrassed, though 
Lyhud doubted that Carter realized 
it. His tendrils twitched, then calmed 
as he apparently decided to tell the 
simple truth. “L^fortunately, I do,” 
he said to Carter. “The native coloni- 
als are good enough people, you un- 
derstand, but life here is a struggle. 
They do not keep up with the latest 
developments.” 

“What you’re trying to tell me,” 
snapped the Terran, “is that nobody 
took the trouble to enlighten them as 
to the advantages of contact with 
Terran science.” 


jCROLFOR began a stumbling apol- 
ogy, but Carter interrupted. “I 
guess you don’t realize the relative 
positions of Bika and the planet that 


rules the Confederation!” he said 
loudly. “I don’t think much of the 
efficiency of your crowd in letting 
some numbheaded crackpots endanger 
the proper use of my time here. I 
wonder if thev realize how valuable 
it is?” 

“I am sure they do,” said Lyhud, 
to relieve the misery apparent on 
Frolfor’s visage. 

His effort to smooth things over 
got no farther. At almost the same 
instant, the three of them noticed a 
disturbance outside. The sounds sug- 
gested a crowd approaching from the 
town. 

“Forgive my absence!” gasped Frol- 
for, scuttling for the door. “I will go 
and find out — ” 

He disappeared, leaving the Terran 
and Lyhud facing each other. “You 
should not blame him too much,” said 
the latter. “He has too much work to 
be also a propagandist.” 

“Someone should attend to basic de- 
tails,” objected Carter. 

“True, but this is, after all, a mere 
colony. Even Terra has outposts that 
lack the finer points of organization, 
has it not?” 

“Ye-es,” admitted Carter, “but not 
on our neighboring planets! Our civil- 
ization is a little further advanced 
than that! W’e colonize planetary jyj- 
tems, not just single worlds.” 

Lyhud stared reflectively at the 
ceiling. “You are to be congratulated,” 
he answ'ered, with what he considered 
commendable tact. 

There was an aw'kward pause. Car- 
ter rose and paced to the window be- 
hind Frolfor’s office table opposite 
the entrance, but it was too high to 
offer a viev/ of the exterior. 

“Wonder where he got to,” mut- 
tered the Terran engineer. 

Lyhud made no reply. He was lis- 
tening intently, trying to judge more 
certainly whether the receding sound 
he heard was that of a motor. He felt 
a disquieting suspicion that Frolfor 
and his driver might have found it in- 
convenient to return. 
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Then, as an uproar of voices 
swelled outside the building, he was 
sure. 

“That sounds like a crowd!” ex- 
claimed Carter. 

B efore Lyhud could reply, the 
door crashed open. Eight or nine 
Bikans dressed in tunics of the rough 
cloth manufactured on Bika V crowd- 
ed in. Dozens more could be seen 
outside. 

“What do you want?” demanded 
Lyhud, retreating behind the table to 
a place beside Carter. 

The Terran engineer looked husky, 
he reflected, from having matured un- 
der slightly heavier gravity. If trouble 
came, it would be just as well to be 
near him. 

The colonists inside the office mum- 
bled and shoved until the mass of 
them spew^ed out one who could speak 
the tercon which Lyhud had used. 

“What do I see?” challenged this 
one, a short fellow in a patched gray 
tunic v/hose dinginess was a good 
match for his furry hide. “Are you 
another out-system monster, or have 
you forgotten the speech of your 
kind?” 

“You can understand me, I think,” 
retorted Lyhud coolly. “Why do you 
come here in such a manner? This 
person is the respected representative 
of a friendly civilization.” 

The colonists glowered at Carter. 
“We do not like the idea of import- 
ing that thing,” said the spokesman. 
“It is bad enough the w'ay you loafers 
from home keep trying to run our 
lives. Now you are reaching out to the 
stars for alien aid in your senseless 
interference!” 

“Now, be reasonable,” said Lyhud 
mildly. “We are both just acting on 
orders. The government is trying to 
improve conditions for ,you.” 

He hoped he sounded calm; he did 
not at all like the ugly looks now 
being cast at him as well as at Car- 
ter. 

At times, he thought, even a bureau- 


crat like myself must earn his stipend. 
Should they injure this accomplished 
fool, there will be snarls and demands 
from among the stars! 

“Would it do any good to tell you 
that the government will take a severe 
view of any disorderly interference 
here?” he asked. 

“Not much good,” retorted the 
Bikan in the gray tunic, in an un- 
pleasantly belligerent tone. “We take 
a pretty severe view of the govern- 
ment, if you want to know!” 

“Now, now!” pleaded Lyhud, 
watching the Terran from one eye. 
“Let us be sensible ! What can you 
gain by intimidation?” 

He found a moment to admire Car- 
ter’s attitude. With lower lip aggres- 
sively thrust out, tlie Terran glared 
at the crowd in a manner that prom- 
i,sed broken bones and dislocated ten- 
tacles should they try to seize him. 

The spokesman, looking a shade less 
confident, took courage from the 
shouts of these still outside the build- 
ing. “This is how sensible we will 
be!” he declared. “We will take you 
and this precious freak back out .to 
the ship you came in!” 

“What’s the matter with you, 
Lyhud?” snarled Carter. “You going 
to let those yokels deport us?” 

“Oh, we won’t just send you away!” 
said the colonist. “We are tired of 
having things like you rocketed in 
here to make life complicated for us. 
We mean to discourage it for the fu- 
ture!” 

“Go on!” Carter urged. “Tell him 
they’re looking for real trouble, 
Lyhud!” 

“You tell him,” suggested the 
Bikan. “I can’t think of any legitimate 
trouble at the moment.” 

“Don’t waste our time!” derided 
the spokesman. “You can make your 
speeches out at the ship, while we 
lay a fuse to the fuel tanks.” 

This is serious! thought Lyhud. I 
hope the Terran can think of some 
good threats. It may be his last 
chance! 
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He spared a second for a bitter re- 
flection as to the ancestry of Frolfor, 
who had fled so hastily without warn- 
ing them. Lyhud considered that he 
had as much desire to live as did the 
colonial official. Still, no matter how 
fast he turned over schemes in his 
mind, he could think of no telling 
argument that would be certain to 
calm the incensed natives. 

He knew then that he would have 
to leave it up to the Terran. 

^ARTER, about that time, recov- 
ered his power of speech, after 
some moments of indignant sputtering. 
“Listen, you. . .you. . .you ignorant, 
limber-legged ape! You’re on the way 
to getting this piddling, dried-up little 
planet of yours knocked right out of 
the universe!” 

The spokesman gaped at him, and 
glanced quickly at the supporters on 
either side of him. 

“Do you think the Terran Con- 
federation is going to let something 
like this happen to one of its citizens 
without doing something about it?” 
demanded Carter, clenching his fists 
and beginning to turn pink in the 
face. 

“What can they do?” asked the 
spokesman with a gesture of contempt. 
“They are too far away. They will 
know better in the future than to 
meddle in our affairs!” 

Lyhud noted wryly that one or two 
tendrils twitched on the fellow’s head, 
indicating that he was perhaps not as 
assured as he strove to sound about 
the ability of the Terran government 
to retaliate. 

“What can they do?” roared Car- 
ter. “I’ll tell you what they can do, 
and what they wiu do! Have you ever 
heard of Terran fleet that blasted 
the Centaurians?” 

There v/as a muttering among the 
crowd as those w'ho understood tercon 
translated for their neighbors. Lyhud 
saw that mention of the famous Ter- 
ran conquest impressed them, 

Vnjortunaie, he thought, that there 


is not even one oj their skips m our 
system at the moment. 

“Tell them what will happen, 
Lyhud!” Carter invited. 

Lyhud glanced about the room non- 
chalantly, or so he fondly hoped. The 
atmosphere wa.s beginning to turn 
stuffy with the impassioned over- 
crowding. “No, you tell them,” he de- 
clined. 

“Sure, I’ll tell them! You think 
you’re going to blow us up with our 
ship and say we crashed, huh?” 

He glared at them so savagely that 
the spokesman squirmed back against 
those behind him. “Well, it won’t 
work!” yelled Carter. “We’ve already 
sent back a report that we landed. 
If there isn’t a follow-up message, the 
next thing out of space will be a 
Terran cruiser!” 

He’s amazing, thought Lyhud. How 
does he think up lies so fast? I ac- 
tually think they believe him! 

“Pah! What could one ship do?” 
demanded the spokesman, but less 
belligerently. 

“It’ll scorch the surface of Bika V 
till the whole ugly place looks like a 
charred cinder!” threatened 'Carter, 
pounding a fist upon the table so hard 
that a bundle of reports crept to the 
edge with vibration and fell to the 
floor. “If you want just a short 
glimpse of it happening, go ahead and 
set that fuse of yours! Go on! You’ll 
get a shock at the size of the flare-up 
it touches off!” 

One of the crowd murmured into 
the spokesman’s tendrils, 

“You are exaggerating!” the. latter 
accused after a moment’s considera- 
tion. e'You are but one. Who would 
miss you?” 

About time they realized that, 
thought Lyhud. Even the Terrans 
would hardly send any but an umrn- 
portant junior engineer to open a pre- 
liminary survey. I wonder if anyone 
but his immediate stiperior knows he 
is here — or cares? 

“You think so?” asked Carter. 
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“Lyliud, tell them if I’m exaggerat- 
ing!” 

He accompanied the request with a 
fierce look that plainly warned the 
Bikan it was time he lent some as- 
sistance. 

“Yes, he is exaggerating,” said 
Lyhud, but deliberately wriggled two 
or three front tendrils so that the 
crowd noticed. 

^ARTER choked over an epithet 
and cast him a pained look, but 
Lyhud was satisfied. 

“I do not exactly like this,” com- 
plained the spokesman to the colonist 
on his right, forgetting under tension 
to revert to native speech. 

“Right!” Carter pounced upon the 
opening. “First unidiotic thing you 
said yet! We Terrans have an ex- 
tremely strict code when it comes to 
protecting or avenging our citizens. 
Let me tell you about the weapon 
they wall use to blast out any of you 
who try to escape underground — !” 

Lyhud listened with outward calm 
and inward awe to the lurid descrip- 
tion of a w'eapon he knew w'ould be 
highly secret if it really existed. The 
crowd saw no reason why Carter 
should not boast of it; swallowing the 
story, they wilted. 

When those inside the office had 
edged through the door, pursued by 
Carter’s extravagant threats, Lyhud 
reached out a tentacle to grasp the 
Terran’s elbow. 

“Let us return to the ship,” he said. 
“I think they will permit us to do 
that now.” 

“Go back to the ship? What do you 
mean? As soon as I finish telling these 
hicks off, I’m going — ” 

“To the ship,” Lyhud slipped in. 
“Exactly! If we hurry, we may yet 
be able to explain all this.” 

As the lane opened before them, he 
glanced about to suggest that the ex- 
planation would save the colonists 


considerable grief. When they had 
walked out and climbed the ladder to 
the airlock, however, he explained his 
real idea to Carter in a low voice. 

“To explain, no matter to whom,” 
he pointed out, pulling the lever that 
would shut the hatch against the 
scowling faces outside, “we have to 
stay alive — which we may not do if 
they have time to think over the wild 
statements you made. The survey can 
wait a little while.” 

Carter grumbled, but followed to 
the control room. 

pOR SOME time, as Lyhud went 
about the business of taking off, 
there was an enforced lull in the dis- 
cussion. 

Finally, with the last major correc- 
tion completed, the creaking of the 
acceleration seats ceased. Lyhud 
turned on the artificial gravity and 
relaxed. “It is best that I get you 
safely back to Bika IV,” he said. “At 
least, pending better preparation in 
the colony.” 

“Well, if you don’t care about the 
survey. . . !” growled the Terran. 

He unfastened the seat straps and 
stood up. After a moment, he began 
to pace the cramped compartment, as 
if the recent scene still rankled. “I 
must say,” he burst out at last, “that 
you weren’t much help talking our 
way out!” 

“What could I say?” asked Lyhud. 
“If I had repeated any of those wild 
lies of yours, they would have seen 
clearly that I was telling an untruth.” 

“Humph! You might have backed 
me up a little stronger about the Ter- 
ran government sending to find out 
about me.” 

“Please!” said Lyhud wearily. “Just 
between us, admit that you may nev- 
er have been missed — at least, not for 
some time!” 

“All right, all right! Maybe I did 
lay it on too thick. You sure weren’t 
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getting anywhere with that ‘let’s be 
reasonable’ line!” 

Lyhud chuckled contentedly. “That 
was just my way of prodding you to 
speak up,” he told Carter. “I kneiv 
you would scare them once you start- 
ed!” 

“What? How should you know 
that?” 

“I have noticed that you Terrans 
never underestimate yourselves,” an- 
swered Lyhud. 

He remembered the accounts of the 


gigantic, unique Terran engineering 
projects' in far planetary systems, 
with which Carter had bored him dur- 
ing their trip to Bika V. 

He excused his next remark with 
the idea that a being like Carter would 
hardly feel the sting. “Since you do 
everything else in such a large way,” 
he added, “it was only logical to ex- 
pect — given the necessity — that you 
could talk bigger than anyone else 
too! ” 

-k 


and Writtiin’ {Continued From Page 66) 


nately, lodged in the minds of many read- 
ers as valid interpretations) have been 
due to the writers’ inability to find a text 
on the subject which . doesn’t plunge one 
immediately head-first into a morass of 
tensor-equations. If that is the case, 
d’Abro’s book is the answer: it is explicit, 
rigorous, comprehensive, and above all a 
real pleasure to read. 

The chapter on “The Methodology of 
Science,” unfortunately, is an exception; on 
this particular subject d’Abro is deadening- 
ly repetitious. These repetitions seem to me 
to arise from an attitude on d’Abro’s part 
toward Einsteirean relativity which I can 
only describe as reverent. As a result, a 
sizable fraction of the book is taken up by 
lofty and tedious dismissals of various anti- 
Einsteinean arguments, in a tone reminis- 
cent of 19th Century popular astronomy 
texts — the kind of tone which made such 
men as Charles Fort and Anthony Standen 
ang’rily accuse scientists of thinking of 
themselves as a priesthood. 

And as a matter of fact, d’Abro scarce- 
ly notices— let alone attempts to answer— 
any really cogent objections to the theory. 
Most of his debating tim.e is expended in 
knocking over strav/ men like Bergson, 
philo.sopher3 whose critiques »f Einstein 
were uncontaminated by any understanding 
of the concepts involved (as d’Abro ac- 
curately points out.) When one considers, 
however, that this extensive revision was 
completed in 1949, one wonders why Bridg- 
man’s “operational” attack on relativity 
(sometimes shaky; sometimes, however, dev- 
astating) receives no notice, though it 
was published in 198'6; why one of the 
revised passages (p. 462) re-emphasizes a 


restrictive action of covariance which Ein- 
stein himself was forced to discard in 1918; 
and -why Milne’s discoveries, published over 
the period 1936-43, and v/hich appear to 
place Einstein’s most fundamental assump- 
tions in a dubious light, are passed over 
entirely. 

Of course d’Abro might point out that 
one cannot expect the writer of a text- 
book for non-participants to engage in 
lengthy scientific disputation; and that the 
arguments to which he does devote himself 
are specifically those most likely to be 
brought by a layman. He might also note 
that the title of his book promises no 
more than an exposition of relativity up 
to, but not beyond, Einstein, so that d’Abro 
might be forgiven for keeping his hands 
off Milne relativity. The latter is a sub- 
ject on which a good many fingers have 
been burned. 

Yet, even while sharing with d’Abro 
the real pleasure which he communicates 
in the beauty, elegance, wonder, and seem- 
ing simplicity of Einstein’s universe, one 
can't help wondering whether or not d’Abro 
has committed himself to the discipline too 
thoroughly. There are times when one sus- 
pects him of being in the same state of 
mind as the captain who feels duty-bound 
to go down with his ship. 

Except for this one reservation, however, 
T'n-e Evolution of Scientific Thought is 
close to being the perfect guide to the 
major physical theory of our time. 

■ — James Blish 
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Wben sex came to Septimo, a lailarions time was 


bad ail — weU, aeart^' aii! 

By Dave Oryfoos 


N OUR PLANET 
Septimo there was 
the ooze and our 
Mind — and eternal, 
intelligent tranquil- 
ity; then a woman 
came from Earth, 
and stepped on us, 
and we found out 
all about sex. 

The woman — her 
name was Martha Cotton; she was 
young, brown-eyed, and a psychologist 
— came in a ship. Not alone — she 
brought Bert Sommers, a skinny lad 
and a headful of undigested biological 
theory. 

They braked with the usual spirals 
and circled our planet a few times to 
look it over, so our Mind had pene- 
trated their thoughts and speech — 
widely different — by the time they 
were ready to land. 

Physically ready, that is; Martha 
had mental reservations. ‘T don’t 
know,” she said, long fingers hesitant 
among the co-pilot’s controls. “I think 


maybe we should go back to the Big 
Ship and get a larger party ...” 

“Don’t be chicken,” Bert argued. 
“There’s no sign of life except that 
green scum; the air tests o.k.; grav- 
itv’s close to one — ” 

'“But—” 

“Look. Between the Big Ship and 
this runabout, we’ve been inside metal 
hulls for over a year. If vre go back 
to headquarters, they’ll send someone 
else in your place for sure — and prob- 
ably drain me at a desk, too. So let’s 
send no signal and just go down for 
a few minutes and have some fun; 
it’ll be like getting out of jail!” 

“I wouldn’t know ! ” Martha grinned. 
Then she frowned. “That feeling of re- 
lease, though... it scares me, Bert. 
I mean — well — here on the ship, one 
or the other of us is busy every min- 
ute. But down there, excited and all . . . 
Besides, people will talk... I’m 
afraid — ” 

“Of me?” 

“Noooo. . . ” 
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She wouldn’t admit she was afraid 
of herself, so they landed. 

# 

Our air smelled good to them. Our 
greeii-ciad, roiling nilis, and greener 
swampy lovvlands, were more diiierent 
from their metal ships than from their 
native Earth; they got out, laughing. 

At first they shouted and ran aim- 
lessly around like a couple of pups 
released from the kitchen. Then, 
swinging joined hands, they walked 
up and over the nearest hill, too ex- 
citedly breathless to talk till they got 
over the crest. 

But when Bert wanted to rest and 
enjoy the view, Martha objected. 
“Look at my boots,” she pouted. “All 
smeared with this green slime. We 
can’t sit down, Bert; it’ll get all over 
as.” 

“Ill scrape off a patch of ground,” 
he said, after exploratory nudgings 
ins toe. “It’s dry, underneath; 
and die ooze won’t hurt you even if 
H touches your skin. See?” 

He held up a slimy finger. “Dirty 
stuff, but harmless.” 

•f: TAD OUR Mind been emotional, 
** that would have insulted us. The 
green ooze was us — ^the living sub- 
stoice ^ our Mind — billions of tril- 
lions of tiiqr cell-colonies, each just 
large enou^ to support a few mem- 
bers in Msured freedom from food- 
making. 

From the leisured cells had evolved 
our collective Mind, a single mentality 
for an entire planet — endowed, of 
«>urse, with far more intelligence than 
can be possessed by any fractionated 
individual, human or other. And we 
needed no physical body, either; we 
used our collective psychic power t® 
travel through time and space — within 
oar planet and its atmosphere — collect 
facts and influence matter. 

By clairvoyance we saw Bert and 
Martha; by telqiathy w® rgad; by 


intelligence we understood their 
thoughts and words. And by psycho- 
kinesis we would halt their adventure 
before tliey’d walked all over us — they 
were killing thousands of cells with 
every step. 

But our intellectual interest was so 
great that we wanted to study tliese 
humans before removing them — and 
to be sure they remained available 
for study. They were strange to us, 
with many individual quirks we didn’t 
understand, and a curiously irrational 
interrelation. 

The way they looked at each other, 
for instance, and fell silent in the 
middle of a sentence; the way they’d 
walked together, practically dancing. 
The way they sat now on the hilltop, 
half uplifted by excitement, half sunk 
into a dream. The way Martha would 
reach out unconsciously for Bert’s 
hand, but withdraw from his clasp 
whenever she noticed it. Hardly rat- 
ional, to say the least. Far beyond 
our experience. 

Take the way Bert’s Adam’s apple 
bobbed so excitedly. From handhold- 
ing he’d progressed to waist-encircling; 
and now, though it seemed to I’equirs 
more courage than a take-off into 
space, he thought he’d try for a kiss., 

“Sex, sex, sex,” said Martha, push- 
ing him away. “That’s all ycm biolo- 
gists think about. I knew this wouM 
happen when you set the ship down. 
Hease don’t be a nuisance, Bert; 
you’re acting compulsively.” 

"Compulsively, hell,” he snorted; "I 
want to marry you!” 

"Well!” she mocked. “That’s inter- 
esting news. And how sentimentally 
\mu put it. dear!" 

“W’ell..” ! 

“Well, we’re n-ot married and there’s 
n0body here to marry us and we’re 
not going to act as if we were married. 
Some othor time, BertI" 

"Aw, f<w pete’s sake I” 

"Yes sound neuxoticl If either of 
^ hm to becom® s, marlyi: to conven- 
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tion, it isn’t going to be me! Mother 
said it was disreputable when I signed 
up for this trip — I intend to return 
able to prove she was v/rongl” 

Intriguing, this — our cells reproduce 
by budding; vre didn’t know what a 
mother was, and our lack of knowl- 
edge vrent on from there. 

So, while Bert got up and tramped 
in futile, murderous circles, our Mind 
investigated his. 

We didn't get far; he was supposed 
to be a biologist; but biology is the 
science of life, and his ideas on “what 
life is” were anything but scientific. 
And that wasn’t the only gap in his 
knowledge. We thought he should un- 
derstand how his own kind had 
evolved, at least; but his ignorance 
of man’s evolution was much more 
extensive than his understanding of 
it. 

What reason he possessed seemed 
to be far outweighed by his emotional- 
ity. His v/hole brain was in an angry 
ferment; he didn’t even try to hold 
Martha’s hand when, in sullen silence 
they trudged back to their landing- 
place. 


'T’HEY GASPED when the wreck- 
age came into view. They stared 
at it, at one another. Then, finding 
nothing to say tliey ran frantically 
down to the ship. 

The vessel sprawled on its back with 
landing-gear pointing skjT^'ard like the 
feet of a dead chick. The hull was 
crushed and wracked — equipment lay 
scattered around. 

Bert thrust his head through a 
shattered port, surveyed the jumbled 
interior, and withdrev/, searching for 
something hopeful to say. The best he 
could think of was a noncommittal, 
“No tracks.” 

“If no tracks, then tricks,” Martha 
said. She essayed a giggle, but it came 
out off-key and she stopped in the 
middle. 


“Wind, maybe,” Bert offered, win- 
ning the reluctant respect of our Mind 
with his good guess. “See how tilings 
are scattered!” 

“Let’s unscatter them,” said Martha, 
practically; “we’ve supplies, except 
not much water. And tents.” 

“Let’s not use tents,” said Bert. 
“Rather a sod hut — a dugout with a 
well-anchored canvas roof. The wand 
might blow again.” 

“Why didn’t we feel it and hear it, 
if it was a wind? Could it have been 
so minutel}^ localized?” 

It could have been, and ivas; but 
tlien, it was a psychic wind, not an 
atmospheric one. 

Bert didn’t know that, and said so. 
“But I go for the dugout idea any- 
how,” he added. 

“I don’t,” said Martha. “Not one 
dugout, surely; I go for two. You 
hear?” 

“Double work? For what?” 

Martha put her hands on her hips. 
“Think my reputation isn’t worth a 
hole in the ground?” 

“Sex, sex, sex,” he mocked. “That’s 
all you psychologists ever think 
about!” But he dug two holes in the 
hillside, and covered each with a 
weighted tarp. 


They didn’t talk-over the possibil- 
ity of rescue — each knew the planned 
routine. The Big Ship, that had 
brought them to our System from 
yours,, would continue to cruise in 
satellitic motion begun v/hsn the side- 
trips had started. From it would issue 
a smaller vessel, similar to the one 
we’d wrecked, but heavily-armed and 
mannered by a trained rescue-squad. 

A man with the planet-wide intelli- 
gence of our Mind could seize that 
rescue-ship; with it, surprise and cap- 
ture the larger one. With that — well, 
the p>03sibilities onened up in geomet- 
ric progression. Provided, of course, 
that our Mind evolved a man from the 
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ooze. Wliich seemed possible; accord- 
ing to Bert's system of learning, it had 
happened on Earth. 


rE IMMEDIATELY tried to 
duplicate the process. Some of 
our cell-groups gave up all leisure, 
and formed themselves into balls; the 
balls subdivided, working out the key 
to the next stage of development — se- 
cretions that influenced the form and 
position of their multiptying cells. 

Meanwhile, paving tlie way, our 
Mind tried to impress Bert and Mar- 
tha with our psychic powers, so they 
would defer to our man when he’d 
evolved. 

We started with telepathy because 
it’s our normal mode of expression. 
But here we ran into difficulties. 
Martha had an ability, absolutely new 
to us at the time, of simply closing 
her thoughts to things she didn’t wish 
to believe — and, like most psycholo- 
gists, she didn’t choose to believe in 
psydric powers. 

Bert, though he harbored the 
notions we planted in his brain, had no 
desire to act on them; he devoted his 
time to making Martha comfortable 
and to thinking up things for the two 
to do, so that neither would have time 
for brooding. 

And Martha responded to his ef- 
forts. Painfully she cultivated a blithe 
and lighthearted manner, and tried to 
act as if she and Bert were on a camp- 


ing trip together. In two days, they’d 
built themselves an elaborate camp, 
spread signal-panels visible from the 
air, and spent fruitless hours trying 
to rebuild their ruined microwave set. 
When that proved impossible, Bert 
gathered up some optical instruments 
and miade a crude, low-power micro- 
scope. 

We were delighted. The possibilities 
inherent in a pair of hands were spread 
before us in a display the more strik- 
ing because it was improvised; our 
Mind pressed vigorously forward ia 
aur attempt to develop a man. 

In those two days, we’d evolved a 


primitive fish. Bert missed this, but 
next day he did see and try to capture 
our amphibian stage — it was the first 
animal life he’d seen on Septimo. 

Meanwhile, our efforts to impress 
them had gone on to psychokinesis. 
We’d been a wind — they were pre- 
pared for that. Now we became a sigh 
in the night, an invisible nuisance that 
tripped unwary feet, a remembered 
bird-call lifted from Bert’s memory 
and shrilled in the predawn cold. 

We dripped water on sleeping faces, 
hid necessary objects; we kissed 
Martha when she slept, so that she 
awoke, went to Bert’s hut, kicked him 
in the ribs, and argued. In broad day- 
light we pinched Martha till she 
slapped him. 

To defend himself, he had to men- 
tion poltergeists. 

“Ghgsts are supposed to have no 
feeling,” Martha retorted; this one 
does nothing else but!” 

She drowned out his fervent denials 
with the first human song ever heard 
on Septimo : days, ghoul days, 
good old gory drool days . . .” 

But she was more frightened than 
he. 

• 

That is, Martha was more fright- 
ened than Bert till, on the fourth 
thirty-hour day he’d spent on our 
planet, Bert saw the shrew. 

The little mammal — it wasn’t ex- 
actly like any shrew you’ve ever seen 
— entered Bert’s tent, where it shred- 
ded a few papers, ruined some opened 
rations, and messed up his bed. 

With this physical manifestation 
added to his telepathic impressions, 
Bert began to worry. We succeeded in 
turning his mind toward a matter that 
had been lifted from it in the first 
place — the story of Man’s origin. He 
recognized the evolutionary possibili- 
ties in the stages he’d seen: primitive 
cell-colonies, amjAibian, roamra^. 
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Of course it never occurred to hiin 
that these life-forms hadn’t existed 
before he landed; he under-estimated 
the physical power of our Mind, and 
even of his owm 

He knew, but refused to consider 
even with our prompting, tliat from 
time immemorial there have been men 
who claimed the ability to predict the 
future: he knew that long ago, a “Dr. 
Rhine” had proved the power of pre- 
diction does exist. 

He never permitted himself to 
realize that prediction foreshortens 
time. But a prediction exists — and, ex- 
isting, brings the future into the pres- 
ent. 

TTE FOUND out when he saw the 
primate — a furry, cuddly, affec- 
tionate little monkey-like creature. It 
was I, as were all the other life-forms; 
that is, it was of our Mind — and so 
am I. 

Needless to say, I didn’t spring as 
a primate directly from the shrew; our 
Mind had killed the shrew, as we’d 
killed each of the other forms of life 
created from the ooze. Each sprang 
directly from a cell-colonj''. 

We’d learned from Bert the biogene- 
tic rule that every individual re-enacts 
the history of his kind; we were ad- 
vancing, stage by stage, from the cell 
to Man. But we didn’t bring two indi- 
viduals together to produce a third. 
Bert’s mind contained information 
along these lines, of course, but the 
only life-form we were interested in 
was Man. And our purely rational 
Mind — which has no need for emo- 
tion, and experiences none — simple 
couldn’t untangle the emotional 
skeins that, despite their scientific 
training, surrounded the word “sex” 
in the thoughts of Bert and hlartha. 
Our Mind didn’t know what “sex” 
might be; we wanted to find out. 

Indirectly, we were learning. I’d 
been directed by our Mind into 
Martha’s path. Bert, who sat in his 
hut’s entrance, fooling with the mi- 


croscope, didn’t see me till after 
Martha and I had made friends. 

“This is my new playmate,” she 
announced, carrying me over for him 
to see, “my ’ittle Zyttl.” 

“Weil!” he said, getting up from 
his work and coming out to us. “In'- 
teresting! Some name you’ve givev ” 
him, too; w’e’il have to study the 
beast — ^he’s the highest form of life 
to turn up here.” 

“Please don’t talk like a book,” 
she said, hugging me tight. “He’s a 
pet, not a problem.” 

Bert was under enough strain to 
show annoyance. “Don’t be a senti- 
mental dope,” he said tartly. “You 
know it’s not safe to play wdth a 
strange life-form!” 

“No?” Martha retorted. “What do 
you call your business with the 
slime?” 

“Investigation; and I want to in- 
vestigate 3>’our little ape.” 

“I know your investigations! 
You’ve got to find out if he’s got 
the same sort of nervous, and diges- 
tive, and reproductive system that’s 
common to vertebrates on Earth. But 
you’re not going to hurt him, see!” 

He saw'^; he saw I was pillowed on 
Martha’s hard round breast — and 
emoted over the sight. Martlia 
emoted, too. 

“See?” she repeated. “And I sup- 
pose you want to dissect the poor 
thing.” 

“I just don’t want you to handle 
it,” he said angrily; “it could have 
parasites, or something.” 

“There’s nothing wTong with my 
Zyttl,” she stated. “But there is with 
you! You probably suffered a child- 
hood shock that aroused primitive 
fears of animals ! ” 

“Nonsense,” he said, stealing a 
page from her book. “But I’ll bet you 
felt unloved in childhood and are 
using tbat beast to compensate.” 

“Love, again!” she jeered. “Sex 
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stuff 1 You’re probably jealous — jeal- 
ous of a fuzzy little animal!” 

Jealousy was something I’d never 
experienced as part of our Mind, but 
I experienced it then — for with a 
sudden snatch, Bert grabbed me from 
Martha and began to throttle me. 

Violence was new to me, too; I lay 
limp in his arms, without enough ex- 
perience to try biting him, even. 

But Martha came to my rescue. 
“You sadist!” she cried. “You leave 
my Zyttl alone!” She pummelled his 
ribs till Bert handed me over and 
walked off muttering. 

T’D COME between them. That was 
our Mind’s purpose; we would 
divide and conquer — and learn, as 
well. 

Consider what we had to find out. 
Everything about Man that’s con- 
cerned with emotion was novel to us. 
Sex — which Martha and Bert had 
been taught by their respective 
studies to consider the most impor- 
tant single drive in Man — was 
strange to our Mind. Only by creat- 
ing a man for itself, could our Mind 
experience those things. 

But everything had to be timed 
right; it takes time to recapitulate the 
phytogeny of so complicated a species 
as Man. Our Mind would know when 
the rescue-ship readied our atmos- 
phere, though, and I would evolve 
from primate to man the night before 
it landed. 

Then, in the morning, I’d enlist 
the help of Martha. 

® 

In the two days that follov/ed, ob- 
taining Martha’s help seemed increas- 
ingly easy. She would no longer 
speak to Bert — he’d put the finishing 
touches on their quarrel with some 
remarks about Martha’s sublimated 
sex-drive. Because she suspected he 
was right, she was enraged beyond 
it^conciliation; she spent her days 


petting and cleaning and feeding me, 
and teaching me tricks — which, of 
course, I learned easily. 

Martha lived during those times 
in a flickering daydream. Often, 
while she petted me, she was pictur- 
ing a baby; but more often she 
thought of a man — tall and muscular 
and golden of skin and well filled- 
out — as different from Bert as could 
be. Our Mind analyzed those day- 
dreams, and decided to fulfill them. 

Then our Mind would get the ex- 
perience it wanted. For if Martha 
loved me when I was a hairy little 
monkey, she’d certainly love me v/hen 
I became her dream-man, 

9 

And dream-man I did become — 
when the time came. A combination 
of something called “Tarzan” and 
the “Belvedere Apollo”. 

It was early in the morning when 
I went to Martha’s hut. She was still 
asleep — didn’t know her pet had gone 
during the night. 

Bert was up. His mind, possibly 
stimulated to think of flight by hope 
for rescue, had been dwelling on but- 
terflies, so our Mind conceived a 
reasonable facsimile of one and de- 
co}red him over a hill. 

Perhaps things would have been 
different if I’d knocked before enter- 
ing Martha’s hut — or if I’d stolen a 
pair of pants to wear. But I had one 
advantage: because he was the only 
man we’d ever heard, my voice was 
exactly like Bert’s. 

“Good morning, Martha,” I said 
softly. 

She stirred in her sleep. 

“Good morning, dear,” I said again, 
and stroked her hair, as yesterday, 
she’d stroked mine. 

She rolled over in her sleeping-bag 
and smiled; she was waking up, now. 
“If this is a drfeam, it’s a nice one,” 
she murmured, “Or have you finally 
got up cour — ” She opened her eyes 
and screamed. 
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'X^HE SOUND distressed my hu- 
manoid ears. “Stop that,” I said, 
“You know me! I’m Zyttl, your pet 
monkey!” 

“Then I am dreaming?” 

“No, I’ve just changed m.y form; 
how do you like me this way?” 

“I’ll show you,” she said, “if you’ll 
please hand me that boot.” I did, 
and she broke my nose with the 
heel of it. 

“Don’t do that!” I objected reason- 
ably. “Even when I w'as a stinking 
little monkey — you cuddled me, and 
held me, and — ” 

I stopped talking and began to 
duck — things w'ere flying through the 
air at me. Words, too. “Make a fool 
of me, "will you? Rubbing your hairy 
little paw's , . . Watching ... I could 
kill. 

I was in a very unfortunate posi- 
tion. Still, our Mind was getting what 
we wanted — a knowledge of sex. 

However, our Mind lacked com- 
bative instincts. So first Martha beat 
me up; then Bert came, summoned 
by her scream, and beat me some 
more. 

By the time I’d been trussed up 
and dumped on the floor, they could 
hear the rescue-ship approaching. 

“We’ll keep him as a hostage,” 
Bert said, “and get his story later; 
meantime he’d better prevent further 
manifestations, if he knows what’s 
good for him!” 

“He looks secured,” said Martha. 
“But I must look a sight.” Her lacy 
nightgown was a rag, her brown hair 
tousled wantonly. 

“It’ll be hours before they land,” 
Bert said with a funny look on his 


face. “Come on over to my hut and 
I’ll help you get fixed up.” 

They gathered up some clothes 
and left me there. They thought 
they’d defeated our Mind. 

© 

But they hadn’t. True, they never 
did set me free — and our Mind, won- 
dering what would happen next, didn’t 
rescue me. That’s w'hy they were able 
to take me with them back to Earth, 
w'here I have to live in the lab and 
give this lecture twice a day. 

And it’s a fact that our Mind got 
subdivided by my leaving, so even if 
I’m no smarter than anyone else down 
here, there was a slight loss. 

But all that’s a small and reasonable 
price to pay. Because, by the time 
they went to Bert’s hut — hours before 
the rescue ship had even landed, much 
less taken off again — our superhuman 
Mind knew it had acomplished its 
purposes. 

That’s why we paid so little atten- 
tion to the activities in Bert’s hut that 
brought them out to meet the rescue 
pary in an oddly glowing condition; 
we couldn’t see much point to their 
ritual. 

But they were leaving, and that’s 
the main thing our Mind wanted. 

And also, we’d found out what “sex” 
is. From Martha, the psychologist, 
we’d learned the great biological 
secret: “sex” is what makes a woman 
cuddle a stinking little ape, and 
scratch a man’s eyes out for touching 
her. 


Tw® Thought-Provoking Novelets 
Yota Won’t W'ant To Miss ' 


i 
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^ ALL THE ANSWERS by Rog Phillips 
-k the seven SEEURITIES by Hamlin Daly 

lead oft the current issue of 

SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 



(Hmm, all this reminds me of the much- 
touted science-fictionists’ “predictions” of 
the atomic bomb. Many storioa mentioned 
atoms, and “atomic bombs”, but no one 
foresaw one of the most significant de- 
tails of its construction — namely that ic 
was one hell of a job getting the thing 
to explode at all. And only _ a few autnors 
took note of the question ot rad-at.on all 
of them, I believe, after work mi atomc 
Biles indicated that this would be an im- 
Snt factor. Prior to that, s«ence fic- 
tion authors had future-characters toss- 
ing “atomic bombs” around as min^alante 
Iv as hand-grenades; matter of fac^ ow 
ComLnder John Hanson often earned a 
pocketful of ’em, at times.) 


ONE FOR SIR SPRAOUB 


Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

I'tc been reading tod Schn^ 

Fiction Quarterly for ov«: a year, now. 
and have always enjoyed yoaf stories and 
articles— especially those by Sir Spra^e. 
However, this, my first letter to m editor, 
k to be somewhat derogatory in nature. 

In brief, 1 intensely dislike your lurid 
covers and very poor artwork and interior 
iUustrations. Whether tlie illustrations are 
good or bad, they ail look like a big blob 
of ink which ha* not quite soaked com- 
pletdy into tlie paper, to me, and bw 
niisscd coveting some spots on the paper s 
face. Some of these are completely unrecog- 
nizable as pictures. Of course, they may 
well be 1st class artwork, on the easel or 
draftsman’s board; I’ve really no way of 
telling. Could something be done about 
this? Hope so. 

Nevertheless, I shaR continue to par- 
chase, and read, your magazine*. I like 
the stories too weil to st<^, even when 
the iilustrationi make me :d«jd<fc«. Sonvs 
of aay shudders ate offset by Ss* rtorie* 
and articles of Sir Sprague, wfe* k my 
favorite au^bor in Fuim* and Stinmn Pk- 
Aott Quarterly^ 


Hoping for better artwork next issue, 
rti close. 

Alan C. Daws, 132 Hudson Street, 
Northboro, Mass. 


WHY, WHY, Y/HY? 

Dear Air. Lowndes; 

Li the past few years, since you have 
been editor of Futurr, you may have no- 
cked that a lot of readers regard your 
magazine a* "something they buy when 
they have an extra 20f around.” This is 
true, to a certain extent of the word. Per- 
sonally, I don’t and never did regard 
Futnr* as such, but s<xne of the people 
that I have come into contact with lately 
do. 

Tlieif chief remarks are, as Stan Skkvia 
pointed out, "What can you expect for 
twenty cents?" The anssver is, "not much”. 
How can you expect Future to be up 
' among the top pro-mags wdien you have 
rough paper, second-class illustrations and 
covers, and so-so stories, when the other 
mags are doing just the opposite? You 
can't unless you change, and soon. 

It wouldn't hurt you to have smooth, 
printable paper that would take illustra- 
tions like Finlay’s. It's a disgrace to bis 
fine work when you go ahead and smear 
his delicate line all over paper that soaks 
up the ink like a blotter. If you don’t 
think k does, just drop some ink on one 
of the pages and watch. 

Also, why not increase that number of 
pages from one hundred to one hundred 
and thirty-two? That way you could raise 
your price to twenty-five cents instead of 
twenty. In short, and I would like an an- 
swer to this question, why aren’t you up 
there with OW'' and Galaxy? You oouH 
be k you really wanted to, beowse you 
5wve a fine array of authors. 

I. far. the oo^ issue that 1 iek I 

SI 
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got my money's worth from was the 
May issue. It has been a long time since 
I read a story that I enjoyed as much «« 
I did Berryman’s ' Equations For Destiny.~ 
To me, Dutro and Giddons seemed like 
real people, with a real problem, in a r«d 
and plausible world. 1 think tlic story 
could have been a little longer and have 
been made into a novel. 

"Thy Days Are Numbered” seems ifla: 
the beginning of something new and en- 
joyable. This, too, seems believable — al- 
though I am glad that you arc not trying 
to pass it off as fact. As fiction, it is good 
fiction — but as fact, it is a farce. This 
series you are about to run may, alone, 
Iiold the interest of tlie readers of Future, 
I know it will hold mine. Just 1k)w long 
is this legend going to run? Don’t spoil 
its reader-interest by drawing it out too 
long. When the plot is spent, let it die 
a natural death. 

at the end. A nice piece of work. 

Next, comes "The Twice-Told Man”, 
and then "Forgive Us Our Debts”. The 
latter wasn’t up the del Ray standards, al- 
though readable. "Rejection Slip” should 
have stayed rejected. 

Enough for the story content. 

The best letters were, (1) Stan Skirvin, 
(2') Alice Bullock, (3) Bernard Varjick, 
I like your enlarging of "Down To Earth’s” 
letter section; it gives a chance for more 
fans to show their likes and dislikes. But, 
1 think, if you keep putting out issues 
like the May one, you will have very few 
letters full of dislikes. None from me, 
at any rate. 

To sum up this missive I would like to 
say this; Future has a very fine editor, and 
will be a fine magazine if it only goes 
all out to reach that goal. As long as Future 
comes out, you can count on me as a 
regular reader, Mr, Lowndes. In partmg, 
I would like to tell you that I wish you 
the best of luck with Future and her c®av 
panion mag Science Fiction Quarterly. 

Joel Nydahl, 119 So. Front St,, 

Marquette, Aiichigan 

(Better paper... more pages. . .befter 
rates to authors and artists . . . these are 
not only the fans’ and readers’ desires; 
your editor would dearly love to see all 
these things, too. And the answer, I'lu 
afraid, is the same that it was last time — 
only still more so : if we used a hetfar 
grade of paper, we’d have t« charga a 


higher pries tar flte same number of pages 
we have now; idle paper we use now is 
nobody’s dream but it, too, keeps on go- 
ing up like the first successful moon- 
rocket. Wa want to offer authors and 
illustrators better rates, and there’s a 
chance for this if the readers continue 
the fine support they’ve given us, so far. 
But there’s no chance if we start increas- 
ing production costs at the present time. 

This issue contains the third story in 
Mr. West’s “Great Legend” series; the 
final story will appear in our Novenrber 
issue, and we think you’ll find the conclu- 
sion an enjoyable one.) 

• 

AGIN’ SERIES 

Dear Bob; 

Pardon the familiarity, but since wc 
are going to be friends we may as well 
start out by dropping the formalities. Now 
diat I am calling you Bdo, you have my 
permission to call me by my first name— 

The best of the shorts was "The Remem- 
berers”, by Blair. It is one of the few 
shorts in which the climax does not come 
which just happens to be Boo, also. 

Let's get orr that subject, huh? Since 
we're old friends now 1 would like to tell 
you how much I enjoyed your May issue 
of FSF. It is the first one I have read 
in some time as I have drifted away from 
the ranks of the "Fen” for awhile. After 
listening quietly in my dark corner to the 
hoots, howls and hurrahs in the various 
ieter "colyums” of other SF mags I have 
decided to take my life in my hands and 
emerge into the light with my own in- 
dominatable, if somewhat predjudked, 
views. 

Now to the stories: 1. "Thy Days Are 
Numbered" — 'WTst. Excellent story, al- 
tho I’m against the series idea. I hate to 
see a story left hanging in mid-air the 
way a .series leaves them. 2. "Forgive Us 
Ouf Debts” — del Ray. Good story plot, 
but not gone into deep enough. 3. "Equa- 
tions For Destiny”- — Berryman. Thoroughly 
enjoyable but third for same reason as 
above. Underwritten. 4. "The Twice-Told 
Man” — Raboid, Good, but a wee bit too 
short, 

"Tlie Mislaid Tribes”, de Camp; "The 
Rememberers”, Blair; "Rejection Slip”, 
Singer were fifth, sixth and seventh in that 
order. 

I agree witli Gkn Monroe on his idea 
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of running contests fot &e pks instead 
of just giving tliem to the letter coitana 
winners. How about k? 

Give pics to Monroe, Joan HendersMi 
and Bernie Varjick. Incidentally, I disagree 
with Mr. Varjick on the covers; I beliere 
in alternating between scantily-clad babes 
and spaceships — but don’t get rid of the 
gals entirely. Give Miss Nan Warner the 
booby prize. Drop the letter "colyutn” in- 
deed! 

I’m looking forward to the next install- 
ment of “Thy Days Are Numbered”. See 
you next issue. 

Bob Hill, 121 Henrietta St. Rochester, N.Y. 

(We aren’t dropping the gals completely, 
but I think we’ll assume that you-all know 
enough anatomy for the nonce, except for 
an occasional refresher.) 

» 

WHERE’S THE SCIENCE? 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

I have been reading science-fiction fot 
some time now and I must say that I am 
disappointed. It seems to me that the term 
"science-fiction”, itself, is terribly abused. 

It is my humble opinion that about 
eighty percent of all stories appearing in 
so-called science-fiction magazines should 
actually come under some other heading 
such as fantasy, weird, occult, horror — 
and some could even be classified as fairy 
tales. 

For example, how could such a thing 
as "Thy Days Are Numbered” ever appear 
in a true science-fiction magazine? Don’t 
you honestly think it pretty silly connect 
space travel and Martians with Ancient 
Cjreece? No author of science-fiction should 
even think of turning to ancient history and 
legend for plot. 

When I first started reading science-fic- 
tion, I thought I would be reading about 
the future, not the past. I thought that in 
science-fiction, I would find a gatev/ay to 
the stars — that the stories would be based 
on science and theory, written in the 
future, with a possibility of becoming reali- 
ty at some time in the future. The very 
last thing I would liave thought of find- 
ing in science-fiction are stories about 
ancient Greece, Rome, Egypt, and the 
other glorious empires of the early days of 
history. 

Apparently some of your readers are 
looking for fairy tales. At least, tlwt’s the 


inq>resjioa I get frwa somt of fe lettea 
i& the Tarioas fan columns. For them 1 
wotild suggest Aesop’s Fables mr tire mai^ 
magazines devoted entirely to fatktasy. 

As for science-fiction itself, I would like 
to see more stories of space travel; fiist 
landings €«i other planets; adventures be- 
tween the stars and galaxies, and stories 
based on man’s future teclmology. And 
how about other intelligent beings superior 
to man? 

I enjoyed movies such as “When Worlds 
Collide”, "The Day The Earth Stood StilF’, 
"Destination Moon”, "Rocketship X-lvI", 
"The Thing”, "The Man From Planet X”, 
and — to go even further back — I think the 
old "Flash Gordon” serials and the "Under- 
sea Kingdom” serials were far superior t© 
most of the stories being offered as science- 
fiction today. 

The special articles you’ve been running 
are interesting. You should run more of 
the special articles on science, such as those 
featured in Amazing Stories. 

On my preference coupon I didn’t give 
any rating to de Camp’s article because I 
don’t believe such articles should be rated 
with fiction. 

While I did try to rate the stories in 
your May issue as best I could, I didn’t 
consider any of the stories as real good 
science-fiction. I do hope that the day will 
come, and soon, when there will 'oe such a 
thing as a true science-fiction magazine. I 
would rather pay much more, and be able 
to read what I like, than just pay twenty 
cents or a qu.arter and get about eiglrty 
percent fairy tales. 

Ted Denomme, 12 Spring St. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

(I’m open to conviction as to what 
themes, if any, should be barred from 
“science-fiction” — in order to justify the 
term — and how much “science” a story 
should have, before it can classify. Any- 
one want to try drawing up a code?) 

SPARE THAT LETTER 
DEPARTMENT! 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

I don’t know how I missed buying your 
magazine during these past few months of 
introductory science-fiction reading, but as 
I stepped up to the magazine stand the 
other day, I hadn’t as yet purchased a copy 
^ P»ti*fe. As I glanced at the price and 
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the list of stories, and then again at that 
price, I knew this was the mag for me. 
Why this issue compares with the Astound- 
ings and Gdaxys in my little collection! 

And now I’d like to comment on the let- 
ter by a certain Nan Warner that appeared 
in the May ish. Why print sbaff like this 
denouncing the letter department? I 
wouldn’t look twice at Future if I found the 
letters had been cut from it. What would 
you do with the space if you had it? Print 
some muddled non-fiction bit like that of 
de Camp’s that cluttered up this issue, I 
suppose. I enjoyed Mr. Freeman’s letter 
and his ratings as much as I would any 
short. So please don’t shorten tlie readers’ 
column; you’ll lose at least one prospective 
fan, who has read and liked his first copy 
of Future. 

This "armchair expert” (as the sour War- 
ner letter puts it) would like to express 
his views on the yarns for May. The two 
novelets were a little on the dull side in 
my opinion. "Thy Days Are Numbered!”, 
for some reason, held my attention. Del 
Ray’s short, "Forgive Us Our Debts”, is one 
of the best things I ever remember reading. 
Adjectives fail me. I really lived this one 
as I read it. "The Twice-Told Man” had a 
wonderful plot, ending, and the characteri- 
zation was good. ’"The Rememberers” was 
also great. I found none of stories in the 
space-opera class. 

Thanks for some top-notch reading. 

Michael Reynolds (14) 603 S. 2nd St. 

Hiawatha, Kans. 

(So long as we have a letter-column, 
it’s open to all kinds and shades of opin- 
ion — so long as they are mailahle, and 
relevant to this magazine. You wouldn’t 
want me to run only those letters which 
reflected my own opinions, would you? 
I don’t think you would; thus, you must 
expect to see some letters opposed to your 
owir views. Miss Warner’s comments re- 
flected views contained in a number of 
communications we’ve received. Frankly, I 
want to find out if a majority agrees, 
even though I enjoy a letter-department 
myself, and usually look through it first 
when reading, or looking over, my worthy 
competition.) 

DUCIi, NANI 

Gentlemen-: 

Just thought rd write ki just once ta get 
say opinioa secorded. 1 will get rigik down 


to earth (h-m-m-m) and my c^inionj. 

As to the stories ia May ish. I rated 
them thusly: 1. "'ITiy Days Are Numbered," 
Wallace West 

One of the two best stories I have read 
this year. A truly great story (Since I liked 
it, it will get the biggest panning since "I.»- 
mail The Outworlder” ) . ’This stringing 
novelets together to get a long novel is by 
no means new, but it has not been, used 
enough in magazines. Please continue this 
practice, but also use good long novels. 

2. "Forgive U$ Our Debts,” by Lester 
del Rey. Almost as good as the front- 
runner, but I prefer longer stories. 

3. Rejection Slip”, by Ben Singer. As 
you said, a novel twist bat the handling 
of such rated k only a magnificent third. 
This by far the best copy of Future in my 
young collection. 

4. "Equations, For Destiny”, John 
Berryman. Once again, a victim of a gc&it 
issue. A good plot and writing to measun*. 
Perhaps a sequel? 

5. *T?he Twice-Told Man", by Msnxfios 
R-aboid. Not bad — but, for some reason I 
eould not p:rt my finger on, it did not go 
as far as the top four. Rather melodramatic. 

6. "The Rememberers”, by H. Charles 
Blair. Still not bad, bat I do not appreciate 
an author trying to nauseate his readers; 
and that ending belongs ia the "His laugh- 
ter trailed off into a shrill scream” classi- 
fication. 

7. "Tlie Mislaid Tribes”, by L. Sprague 

de Camp. Couldn’t get through the first 
page; can’t you get something Eke autobio- 
grapdiies of authors — anytlung other 

than what you have had. You get it thrown 
at you from so many sources, (hat k gets 
boring after a while. 

As to the letters, I can undet$t«id why 
Mm Warner did not want her address 
printed; k would bring the fiery wrath of 
most of your readers down on her headL 
Despite the no-doubt intelligent (presuoa- 
ably) Miss Warner's low opinioa of your 
letter-section, or anyone else’s for that mat- 
ter, tlrat department can make or bresk 
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a magazine. This is not to say that "Down 
to Earth” is the best letter-section of any 
s-f magazine. As a matter of fact, k is one 
of the worst, but your comments carry it 
well enough to make it worth the while. 

i also enjoy "The Reckoning”, one of 
your best departments. Also, this cover is 
the best representing Future in my coilee- 
tion. Keep it up. 

In closing, I’d like to ask some of the 
readers of Future to send me from Sept. ’51 
issue back in Future and Nov. ’51 in SFQ. 

I hope you can take constructive criti- 
cism, as this letter was intended as such. 
PS: Best letters were: 

Willis Freeman, Alice Bullock, and 
Joan L. Henderson. 

PPS: If you print this missile, and I should 
win an original, I’ll take the one to 
"Thy Days Are Numbered” on pg. 
28, preferably — if not that then the 
Cover. (If they are counted). 

Jerry Aiegahan 
9644 Naomi Avenue 
Temple City, California 

(It IS common practice,, when letters 
from readers are published, to omit ad- 
dresses, when a request is made— provid- 
ing that the writer has supplied an ad- 
dress in the first place. A.s a rule, letters 
rMeived without names and addresses are 
given scant heed. If any reader vrishes 
to arg-ue Miss 'Warner personally, we 
will glEidly forward any such letters sent 
to her in care of this magazine — but ac- 
cept and assume no responsibility for what 
happens thereafter ! ) 

SUNSHINE DEPARTMENT 

Dear Mr. Lov/ndes: 

I have always looked on pulp magazines 
as being for the cheaper stories, but since 
reading Future, I have dianged my mind. I 
guess I had better check up on some very 
smart readers, along with some of the 
most interesting stories a person could ask 
for. Then there is that "Down to Earth” 
thing; I sure got my money’s worth out 
of that. 

The covers are very good. 

'When I read some of the readers’ let- 
ters, I w'onder if they really Icnow about 
these ultrasonic neutrons, etc. I don’t, but 
I still like to read Future, 

Murray Tjnes, Hondo, California 


(C&, for several hundred thousand mors 
readers who feel as you do, Mr. TynesI 
Bat not until the Ftiturs is good enough 
to bring it out of them.) 


STRICTLY MAMMILIAN 

Dear Mr, Lowndes: 

This is the first copy of your book I 
Imve ever been able to get hold of, but I 
am hoping k won’t be the last. The stories 
are excellent, and I especially enjoyed 
"Beautiful, Beautiful, Beautiful!” and 
"Captain Barnes and the Law”. There are 
far too few science-fiction books on the 
market that are worth a good laugh. Don’t 
think that because I listed those two stories 
4 and 5 that tiiey were in any way inferior; 
I merely felt that they could not be com- 
pared with the other, more sober stories. 

"Devil’s Cargo” also w'as tops, for its 
story (refreshingly different) and ite 
humor. 

My only complaint is the amount of 
pointing on the cover; why not use a band 
along the bottom that w^on’t spoil the pic- 
ture? My interest in this respect is entirely 
selfish, as I paste all my science-fiction 
covers in my scrapbooks. 

My husband is strictly a 'Western maga- 
zine reader, but after being coaxed into 
reading "Captain Barnes and the Law,” he 
admitted it was extremely good and even 
finished the magazine, grudgingly admit- 
ting that he had enjoyed it. 

I have no complaint about the format, 
except as I stated before — the excess 
printing on the cover. In fact, I don’t 
know how you manage to keep it cheaper 
and as good (if not better) than your 
rivals, for only 20c. 

The only story I did not enjoy was "Go 
To the Ant”. I guess I am too used to 
human or animal-inhabited vrorlds to get 
used to ants. 

I agree with Ann Nelson on your illus- 
trations, the only difference being that I 
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color them with pencil crayon* aad tise 
them in my scrapbook, too. 

Finlay is tops in art, and as long as you 
have him, I’ll bite. 

Last, but not least, I like what you call 
the ’'double blurb"; by all means, con- 
tinue it. 

Margo Hugh son, 89 V dttej Viettf, 

Kamloops, British Columbia 

(We’re cutting down the amount of 
printing on the covers; whether it’ll stay 
that way depends a lot upon reader re- 
sponse. We want the title-type large 
enough, and clear enough, so that it can 
be read at a distance; but I agree that it 
should not dominate the picture. 

Some covers simply wouldn’t take to a 
band at the bottom; with others, it would 
be all right. The main trouble here, how- 
ever, is that, more often than not the 
magazines are placed on the newsstands 
with just about 1 & 1/2 to 2 inches vis- 
ible; if we run a title clear across the 
bottom, then it can’t be seen at a glance. 
This may not sound important to tl^ cas- 
ual reader, but experience has shown that 
it often ma,ke3 a difference. Take our May 
issue, for example, v/hich features “Equa- 
tions of Destiny’’ by John Berryman. 
Some persons, who may never have pur- 
chased Future, or any other science-fiction 
magazine, may be familiar with that 
name, and stop long enough to look and 
consider; others may read various science- 
fiction magazines, now and then, but no 
particular one regularly. The name might 
mean something to them, too. 

A good many things which seem unim- 
portant, or annoying, to the steady reader 
have proved to be reliable enough prac- 
tices — in that they have shown positive re- 
sults throughout many years of pulp-pub- 
lishing — to be worth while continuing. It 
would be different, perhaps if everyone. 
■who bought the magazine, and liked it, 
■w'as a “constant reader’; then the many 
necessary practices which bring moans and 
gripes from “fans” — and other readers 
who are well “sold” on the magazine — 
could be dropped. I’ve explained the situa- 
tion before, and I’m willing to discuss it 
further; I’ve tried to show that there -was 
reason, based upon experience, behind 
these practices. It isn’t necessary to pre- 
tend that I lilie them all myself; I don’t. 
But most of them, I really feel, are not 
as bad as some fans make them out to be; 
they don’t make the stories you liked any 
less likeable, and if we made all the 
changes, the new appearance wouldn’t 
make stories you thought bad any better.) 

• 

AND, ON THE OTHER HAND , . . 

Dear Mr. Lowndes; 

Never, since I first began reading 
science-fiction, 'way back in my youth 


when I read Haggard’s books, and “Moons 
of Mars”, have I written but one “fan’’ 
letter to any magazine! Therefore I hearti- 
ly agree with the lady who signs lier name 
Nan Warner — address omitted! It is defi- 
nitely a waste of good pages to print such 
sickening letters as you now give sp.ace to! 
Over half of these scorers and praisers 
aBke, never pay the full price for any mag. 
'They haunt the places where magazines are 
exchanged, and get a second hand one for 
two of their old ones ! Then we, who spend 
our good quarters for a fresh one, are 
cheated out of a good short story because 
of their dull, or would-be witty letters ! 
Most of these people have nothing to do 
but write such letters; they correspond with 
eacli other, but their main ambition in life 
is to see their names in print ! It satisfies 
their ego to reread their own letters and 
they swell with pride. They want all the 
world to know such-and-such a mag has 
thought so much of their criticism and 
their writing ability that said mag has 
published their letters ! Miss Warner said a 
mouthful when she said you should cut out 
these letters, except when there ■was some 
sort of intelligent controversy going on! 

Another thing which has always puzzled 
me is; why is it that a writer, who is 
known for his stories, can occasionally put 
one over on the editor, and slip in a 
story ■vs'hich makes any reader with an 
ounce of sense, throw away the magazine 
in disgust? These authors only leave a bad 
taste in the mouth, for your faith in them 
as real artisians becomes destroyed and the 
sight of their name in a magazine prompts 
one to turn in distaste from that same maga- 
zine. Both author and publisher lose by 
such tripe. Let me put it this way, the 
editor knows Mr. So-and-So or Miss Doo- 
funny Is a popular writer; therefore Mr. 
Editor never troubles to read the stories 
sent in. but publishes them forthwith. 
Again, maybe five or ten unknown begin- 
ners v.'ill send in stories ■which are really 
good, but Mr. Editor — or one of the office 
underlings wlio dislikes work, or wants to 
get home early — will either toss that Mss. 
in the v/astebasket ; or if postage is sent, 
they will return it unread with a rejection 
slip! “Send the thing back, he has ao 
name, we print stories by big names only”. 

Sometimes, but seldom, ?n unknown is 
pointed CMit by Lady Luck. Tise editor, or 
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underling does read a page of his Mss. and, 
Glory! It’s printed and he gets a check. 
Maybe he clicks and next thing you Icnow 
he’s known, and begins to turn out master- 
pieces(.?) like a machine. But they’re all 
good(?); they’re all published for he has 
a "Name” Yeah, I kno’^d But I am not 
caring about this letter to be puljlishcd ! You 
can and will do as you please ! But I will 
have the satisfaction of knowing if you do 
myself and thousands of others who do buy 
your mag, think! 

I, myself, spend about $6.00 a month on 
magazines, besides books, for we are shut- 
ins and that is all the pleasure we have. 
When we find a story that is really good, 
and v/e actually that tale along with 
characters in it! If you do print this frank 
opinion, I also ask you: Do not print my 
address, as everyone w'ho is a punk critic 
will w'rite me passionately angry letters, 
and my fingers aren’t as nimble as they 
used to be ! 

Mr.^. KatkeHne Rogers 

(You ask us a loaded question, much 
like the famous, “Have you stopped beat- 
ing your wife? An.s\ver ‘yes’ or ‘no’.’’ It’s 
possible that, at times, stories have been 
returned to authors, unread, from a given 
editor or editors; it’s also possible tliat 
stories have been accepted, unread. Neith- 
er is common practice, although there is 
one type of circumstances where the first 
practice may be defended: tliat is where 
an author sends in a mss. which ha.s been 
incorrectly prepared for professional sub- 
mission, or where mss. of types and 
lengths which the editor has repeatedly 
stated that the riiagazine does not use, are 
sent in. 

Quite frankly, I have returned weird 
talcs, or 70,000 word novels, addressed to 
our science-fiction magazines v/ithout read- 
ing them; it would be a complete waste 
of time, because I couldn’t use either cate- 
gory, regardless of how good any given 
exhibit might be. And I receive mss. typed 
single-space, or handwritten, etc., now and 
then; these are not read, either. 

If you went into a store and asked to 
see what they had in the way of hand- 
lotion, for example — ^which, let us say, is 
all you needed at the moment — ^would you 
waste your time looking over a display 
of toothbrushes v.'hich the clerk brought 
out, instead? Or, if he came back with 
hand-lotion in little paper drinking cups, 
saying that he didn’t have any bottles, 
sorry, or didn’t know the stuff was sup- 
po,sed to come in bottles, would you con- 
sider his wares worth your consideration? 

So far as “name” authors “slipping by 


the editor” with a story that “any reader 
with an ounce of sense” would find dis- 
gusting, this is a pretty meaningless com- 
plaint, since it defines “sense” in terms 
of the “disgust”; in other evords, by the 
way you put the question, any reader 
w'ho docs not find the story you disliked 
“disgusting”, just hasn’t an “ounce of 
sense”. Also, since you do not name any 
specific story, we have no way of know- 
ing to what extent your dislikes may tally 
with those of other readers. In a given 
instance, your opinion may be shared by 
a sizeable majority of readers, hut you 
can never be sure. I have yet to read a 
story — either one I accepted or one I 
read elsewhere — which everyone I asked, 
or heard from, agreed upon 100%; some 
which I haven’t cared for too much have 
also shown up badly in the tally-sheets — 
but there w'as ahvays someone who thought 
it good. And in Future there’s iiever been 
a unant'.Hous reaction on anything we’ve 
published. 

CHALLENGE 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

I read with interest and enjoyment the 
May issue of FSF; and, as usual, the con- 
tents w'ere far above average — especially as 
the magazine sells for five cents below its 
competitors. 

However, the article by Mr. de Camp, 
' The Mislaid Tribes”, can starul a littfe 
examination; and I w'Ould be grateful if 
you would transmit this to that gentleman 
for his possible edification and future dis- 
sertation. 

To begin, Mr. de Camp states: 
“...nothing in Irish legend about Jewish 
immigrants. I recommend; "Secret Societies 
In Ancient Ireland,” The New Ages Vol. 
LIX no. 4 

Another: "Jeremiah actually prophesied 
a never-failing Davidic monarchy, which 
forecast w'as plainly falsified by the fall 
of King Zedekiah, show'ing the phrophesies 
of Jeremiah to he no more infallible than 
any other sermons.” Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Zedekiah was led to 
rebellion against The Chaldean by the seem- 
ing contradictions of the prophesies of 
Ezeki.al and Jeremiah. Jeremiah forecast that 
The King would go to Babylon; while 
Jeremiah foretold tliat The King would not 
see Babylon; though seemingly contradic- 
tory in their import, yet hov/ truly all came 
to pas.s. The King, Zedekiah, was brought 
before the Chaldean Monarch at Riblah. 
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The pagan monarch wreaked terrible ven- 
geance upon Judah’s untoctunate Prince. 
After compelling him to witness the 
slaughter of his children, and the lords of 
his household. The Chaldean put out his 
eyes and sent him to Babylon in chains; 
where he remained until his death. Thus 
were fulfilled the prophesies of Ezekial and 
Jeremiah. The King died in Babylon; yet 
saw it not; and Jerusalem and her Temple 
were delivered into the hands of a pagaan 
Prince. 

Further; - "...so that for a post-exilic 
Jew to trace his descent from this or that 
tribe was merely a quaint affectation, etc.’’ 
Mr. de Camp is completely wrong in this 
assertation. I can assure him that the So- 
journers returning from The Captivity 
were perfectly capable of identifying them- 
selves as true descendants of the tribes of 
Benjamin and Judah. The manner in which 
they did this is an authentic part of Masonic 
lore, which I cannot divulge to the profane. 
The Mighty Solomon, in his wisdom, for- 
saw complications such as these, and made 
provision for the same. The harps of The 
Children Of The Captivity hung idly upon 


the willows by the waters of Babel; and the 
True Descendants of Benjamin and Judah 
remained pure and uncontaminated by the 
paganism of the Chaldean Empire. As for; 
"....the cult of the storm-god Yahveh, 
with the result that Yahvism gradually be- 
came the dominant religion in Palestine.’’ 
This is tied up, and depends upon the prem- 
ise that; "...everything before that in 
the Old Testament — Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham and Moses — is more or less legen- 
dary.’’ Not so, Mr. de Camp! That is an 
opinionated assertion, and is tlie result of 
insufficient knowledge. 

I would like to state that I am not a 
student of theology; but am, in my own 
small way, a Masonic scholar. Mr. de Camp, 
in bis article, has unwittingly blundered 
across things that Masons do know some- 
thing about, and have a great many facts 
in their possession regarding this subject. 

If the writer of this article, Mr. de Camp, 
desires to actually know the truth, I invite 
his correspondence. If I cannot answ^er 
his questions, I will be happy to refer him 
to more erudite sources than myself. 

Dr. L. IF. Carpenter, 442 East "E” 
Street, Elizahethton, Tenn. 

[Turn Page"} - " ' - 
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RIPOSTE 

Dear Sir: 

We are consistent readers of science- 
fiction, being especially interested in the 
manner in which some writers anticipate 
real but mostly unknown facts of nature 
and the potential future. 

We have naturally followed Mr. L. 
Sprague de Camp’s work for many years, 
and have as much respect for him as a 
fiction writer as we do not have for his 
abilities and fairness as a critic. 

We have in mind particularly his letter 
on p. 94 of your May issue. He says: “As 
for the 'Secret Doctrine,’ about 60 years 
ago William E. Coleman traced down the 
actual sources used by Madame Blavatsky 
and learned that, far from being based 
upon occult records written on palm leaves 
in the Senzar language in Atlantis and 
purveyed to H.P.B. in trances by her Mahat- 
mas, the work and its predecessor, 'Isis 
Unveiled,’ were derived from contemporary 
accult and scientific books.’’ 

We know about Coleman. He wrote 
Ivfadame Blavatsky demanding forthwith 
to be put into communication with the 
Mahatmas. She replied with a statement of 
the requirements to be met for such a 
juxtaposition. (They are difficult.) Cole- 
man happened to be a paranoid megalo- 
maniac, who then, on the strength of that 
one “insult,” as he considered it, devoted 
most of the rest of his life to hating Mad- 
ame Blavatsky and acting accordingly. It 
Vvfould be hard to find a single paragraph 
with as many provable falsehoods in it 
as this one w'hich de Camp whites on Cole- 
man’s "authority.” In the first place, H.P.B. 
made no mention of Senzar records in “Isis 
Unveiled,” and never said they were written 
in Atlantis. She did state in regard to all 
her work that it was compiled mainly from 
others; with regard to the “Secret Doc- 
trine,” she said that it was “a nosegay of 
culled flowers; only the string that binds 
them is my ov/n.” She never went into 
trances nor claimed to. She and her friends 
denied that she was a trance-medium, or 
any other kind, and no description can be 
found by any eye-witness, friend or enemy, 
of any trance that she ever w-ent into. Cole- 
man’s so-called "exposure” can be easily 
seen for w^hat it is by simply reading “Isis”. 
It is true that Madame Blavatsky, who was 
accustomed to Oriental rather than Western 


usage in the matter of quotations, probably 
did not consider it necessary to list every 
quotation by line after having liberally re- 
ferred the reader to books in question; and 
anyone v/ith the kind of memory that she 
had, and w’ho had covered about everything 
in philosophy, will be found quoting, often 
in the same language, extracts from other 
works w’ithout intentional plagiarism. As 
said, however, the distortion in Coleman’s 
report is best evident by reading the book 
itself. As to her being "profoundly ignor- 
ant in all br.anches of knowledge” — the 
inquirer might ask several hundred people 
in all branches of intellectual life who met 
her personally; and better yet, read what 
she wrote. 

Also by reading the book, the misrepre- 
sentation evident in the remarks about the 
“Secret Doctrine” can be discovered quickly 
enough. The book w'as not "based” on the 
authors and works named; it was based on 
the "Stanzas of Dzyan” and the secret 
commentaries thereon, both of which occupy 
the primary space and a great part of the 
book. Mr. de Camp will have a sw'eet time 
trying to find these any^'here but in Blavat- 
sk)'. The other authors that he mentions 
■ constitute a very partial and poor list of 
what she actually quoted in support of the 
thesis developed in the “Stanzas.” Signifi- 
cantly, all the recognized scientific sources 
are ignored, as are all her statements about 
the then undiscov^ered law’s of matter — 
since verified for the most part. This means 
omitting mentio.n of the most important, 
evidential, and significant aspects of Blavat- 
sky's work. Consistently with this misrep- 
resentation, de Camp mentions only the 
books of Madame Blav’atsky’s enemies and 
entirely ignores the numerous ones w’ritten 
in her defense. He refers, for instance, to 
V. S. Solovyoff. But which Solov’yoff ? This 
character first approached Madame Blavat- 
sky with cosiderable doubts ; then beca.me a 
"convert” and ardent follower; attested to 
her "phenomena;” had a visit one night 
from a "Mahatma” which he described to 
all and sundry. He turned voilently against 
H.P.B. at a later date, and the best ex- 
planation he could give for the Mahatma 
visit was that he must have been nuts ; 
alternating with the possibility of her hav- 
ing hypnotized him. The degree of bis 
[Turn To Page 92} 
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moral responsibility may be judged by the 
fact that in submitting a letter from H.P.B. 
for publication in French, he mutilated it 
in such a manner as to make her appear to 
confess to fraud. He got caught on this 
deal. 

De Camp says: "Therefore, when Rawson 
claimed to have seen secret documents in 
the Vatican Library, v/hich appeared to be 
sources for 'Isis’, I conclude that Rawson. 
was romanticizing, especially as others have 
found the Vatican Library open to qualified 
scholars of ail creeds, without any hint of a 
’secret’ annex where the abhorrent 'Necron- 
ornicon’ and similar horrific v.mrks are 
kept.” In other words, the eminent painter 
lied. What he said v/as: "Through a warm 
personal friendship with Pope Pius IX, 
and by special favor of tire Pontiff, I was 
allov/ed, under surveillance, to examine 
.some books in tlie secret chamber of the 
Vatican Library absolutely forbidden to 
everybody but the Papal Secretary and mem- 
bers of the Sacred College of Cardinals.” 
Obviously, "scholars of all creeds” — "qu.ali- 
fied” or not — arc not going to get a hint of 
such a jfcci?,' annex around the Vatican. It 
takes a speci.rl person, li friendship with a 
particular Pepe. We know’ the Catholic 
Policy in regard to such works. A frien.d 
of ours, who was studying for tlie priest- 
hood in a Jesuit college, found out the hard 
way. He got accidentally into a "forbidden” 
•Stack in the library, found Tsis,’ sneaked it 
out, and got caught. He was allotved to 
stay in college on condition of not telling 
anybody else about the book. The reasons 
w'ill be obvious to any reader thereof, De 
Camp’s "fairness” is also shown by his try- 
ing to make a fictional association between 
H.P.B. and the "Necronomicon,” a fictional 
book invented by Lovecraft some thirty 
years after Madame Blavatslry’s death. 

Mr. de Camp’s method of criticising any- 
thing he doesn’t like — and it is about time 
somebody called him on it — may be sum- 
marized as follow’s: 

(1) If the fellow' isn't guilty, how did 
he get arrested? 

(2) Any witness for the defense must 
be a shady character; otherwise he v/ouldn’t 
be on that side. 

(3) Any witness for the prosecution 
must be reliable, or he wouldn’t have 

\Turn To Page 94] 
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features 

t!!® Dinner 

^ Wedding Daze 

The Truth About Tr^,,,, 

WhA4 c ft . ‘Tousseaux 

From Smoker to Bedroom 

Honeymoons-Conven- 

bonai and Otherwise 
*<*•' Counsel for the « a 

Bewildered Groom 

And many more W^UTll 
ORDER ON APPROVAL 

SIS"- SsM 

P™: 


/VI A I L C O U PO N TOD A Y 


PLAZA BOOK CO, 

109 Brood St., New York 4, H. Y. 


PLAZA BOOK CO. DEPT, A-909 
109 Brood St., New York 4, N. Y. 

Send MARRIAGE MISCHIEF in plain wrap- 
per. If not satisfied, I may return it in 10 days 
tor refund. 

□ Send C.O.D. I will pay postman 98c plus postage. 

□ I enclose 98c — send postpaid. 

Name 
Address 

City ,2pfl# Stale 

Canada and Foreign — 11.25 with order 

> ai KB OK ■■ KB » OB w W «a W i 


EASY IViUFFLEIl REPAIR 

Fix hole* yourself in 5 minutes. No tools needed. 
STOP m«n-killind cerbon monoxidel STOP noise! STOP 
costly repairs! Kit fixes several mufflers and tail 
pipes. Rush $2.00 with name and address to: 

NoCo PROBUCTS 3387E E. 1« St. Clevaicad 20. Ohio 


FOR SPARS TIMS PROFITS OR A FUU TIMS CARSSR 

u... yPHOLSTERING 

Leans at home in months i Earn spare time money 
— or start a shop! Easy lessons show how. Tools 
and materials to build ottoman included. lauw 
terms. Write for valuable booklet today! . , 

COMMERCtAl TRADES INSTITUTE, Dept. U&O-S 
1400 Greesiteaf Avenue • Chicago 20, Illinois 


Th« biooett fcaraafns wd / af Jr 

have ever offered. Print*, / 
sollde, rayons, cottons, etc. I ^ ^ 

Assorted ttylee and colors. I jitMm 
Sizes 10 to 18 . 10 for $4.99. V k 

' Laroer tizes 6 for $4.05. V ^ y 

UiSSl dresses were ^ 

>iam worth up to $30.00 when 
new. Send $1 deposit, bal- 
ance C.O.D. plus pestaao. Your $4-95 refund- 
ed if dissatisfied, or merchandise exelianacd. 

If desired. Many other olothine baredihs for 
entire family. 

POSTCARD BRINGS FREE CATALOG 
Eny with confidence et 

ALLIED MAIL ORDER CO., INC.. Dept. CM 
U2 CHRISTOPHER AVE.. BROOKLYN i2. N. Y. 
a— — 

BOOKS ON HYPNOTISM 

Teils yoH How! 

HTPNOTISil SIMTUFIED 50o 

HYPNOTISM BEYEAI.i:D 1.00 

HOW TO HYPNOTISE 2.00 

MASTBE COlIRSK HYPNOTISM 2.00 

I05SSONS IN HYPKOTISM-OoolJ 2.00 

HYPNOTISM ■ SUGGESTION ■ Forel 3.00 

Also Others-Ssnd check or money order to 
%‘EHMAN BROS. 712 Brscdwoy, Dept. DD New York 3, N.Y. 


ikLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND ' NOVELTIES 

Our VEST POCKET jerie, of ILLUSTRATED COMIC 
BOOKLETS aro the kind that are FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with comic characters. The NOVELTIES are the kind 
MEN want for EXCITEMENT and AMUSEMENT. 14 
DIFFERENT booklets end 4 DIFFERENT novelties sent 
in SEALED envelope prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 
No C.O.D. orders or checks accepted. WHOLESALE 
PRICE LIST included with orders only. “’"st. 

LiV'S WiRE NOVELTY CO., DEPT. I14-P % 

3 OrcNord Street New York 2, N.Y. 


1016 P3I^S 


'WANTED 

TO BE 
TO MUSIC 


SET 


Submit one or mere of your beet poeme for 
^ free examination. Any subject. Send poMn for 
details and Uiformation. 

Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 

660 Beacon Bldg, Boston 8 , Mase. 
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FUTURE Science Fiction 

enough discrimination to be on the right 
side. 

This is scientific? 

Editors, THEOSOPHICAL NOTES, cc/ 
Air. Leo Louis Alartelo, 653 Washington 
Street, New York, 14, N.Y, 

9 

COMBAT 


Dear Bob: 

Many thanks for forwarding the letters 
from Dr. Carpenter and Theosophical 
Notes. 

To take up the former: I shall be glad 
to look up The New Age, but meantime 
I note that the standard source of Irish 
legendary pseudo-histoiy, the "Book of 
Invasions” (Leahhar Gabhala) says Ireland 
was invaded by the Fomarians from the 
Western Ocean; the Firbolgs from Greece; 
Partholan’s band; the Nemedians from 
Scythia; the Tuatha de Danann from 
Greece; and the Milesians from Spain — 
not a Jew or Egyptian in the lot. (R. E. 
Howard fans note: the Fomorian king 
Conann was slain in battie with the Neme- 
dians.) A.nd Jeremiah says plainly: "David 
shall never W'ant a man to sit upon the 
throne of the house of Isreal.” (xxxiii, 17)' 
But David wanted one soon enough with 
the fall of Zedekiah in 587 BC. The mon- 
archy w'as re-e,stablished by Johanan Hyr. 
canus between i35 and 104 BC, but extin- 
guished again, for good, with the death of 
Herod Agrippa II in 100 AD. So my state- 
ment about the failure of that particular 
prophecy stands. 

As for the inside dope on Hebrew history 
to which Dr. Carpenter claims access but 
which he may not divulge, I should be glad 
to hear these "facts" — but until I do I can 
only form my opinions on the basis of what 
I do know. Finally, tlie statement about 
true early Hebrew history versus the Bib- 
lical version is that held by a respectable 
body of modern Biblical scholarship — one 
that, however, approaches this disordered 
anthology of early Hebrew literature with 
unscientific a priori assumptions of its 
verity or sanctity. 

Now for Theosophical Notes: My anonyr 
mous critic describes Coleman as a 
noid megalomaniac" . Is that a professlonl! ! 
psychiatric opinion? If *o, who made ffi* 



DOWN TO EARTH 

diagnosis? If not, who’s calling names 
now? 

In the first volume of "The Secret Doc- 
trine", p. 64, Mme. Blavatsky says there 
exists a frightfully old book in the Senzar 
language, written back in the time of At- 
lantis, whence the "Sepher Yetzirah”, the 
"Puranas”, and other works of occult wis- 
dom are derived. Then in the "Proem” on 
p. 69 she states: "An archaic Manuscript — 
collection of palm leaves made impermeable 
to water, fire, and air, by some specific 
and unknown process — is before the writer’s 
eye.’’ (Adyar ed., 1888, which some Theo- 
sophical sects deem uncanonical.) The im- 
pression I got from HPB's nebulous prose 
was a hint that the ancient book of p. 64 
and the ms of p. 69 are both the "Book 
of Dzyan”, w'hich she presently begins to 
translate and elucidate, though one cannot 
draw hard-and-fast inferences from such 
wildly chaotic writing. 

There is, however, no mystery about the 
source of the early part of the Stanzas of 
Dzyan. It is an obvious paraphrase of the 
"Hymn of Creation” in the "Rig-Veda”, 
as a comparison of the two compositions 
will readily show. There is one translation 
of the latter in Lillie’s book, and another 
in Lin Yutang’s "Wisdom of China and 
India” (p. 15). 

As for the secret annex to the Vatican 
Library, that’s in the same category as Dr. 
Carpenter’s Masonic secrets; interesting if 
true, but harder evidence is required before 
I, at least, will believe in it. I’m sorry if 
the "Necronomicon” offends — but one of 
HPB’s more endearing qualities was an 
ebullient sense of humor, a virtue not alt 
her followers share. I have read practically 
all of HPB’s writings, including her un- 
impressive efforts at fantasy-fiction, but 
not including all of "Isis”, in which I got 
bogged down. This last is, as she admitted, 
one of the most confused, di.sorganized, 
and generally unreadable hodgepodges ever 
penned. L. Sprague de Camp 

(Having' no first-hand information on 
any side of this melee, I'll keep out of it, 
except to note that calling anyone a 
"paranoid megalomaniac’’ doesn’t nrake 
him one, or necessarily prove all his con- 
tentions wrong. The pot calls the kettle 
"black”— at whicli point the issue is not 
the color of the pot, but the accuracy of 
the pot’s observation and report.) 



SECURES NAVY RATING 
AS A RESULT OF NIA TRAINING 

"I wish fo ®xpress appreciation to 
the Newspaper Institute. The course 
enabled me to attain the rank of 
Chief Journalist, the highest enlisted 
rank In the Navy, and also one of 
the hardest to achieve as there are 
only Af> in the entire Navy." — John 
B. Smith, JOC, USN, Headquarters, 
Naval Air Training Command, U.S. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


How Do yfou KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 

Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever atteiiiptsd even the least bit 
bf training', 'Ander competent g-uidance? 

Or have you been sitting’ back, as it is so easy 
to do, waiting' for the day to come when you 
■viall awaken, all of a sadden, to the discovery 
"I stm a writer?" 

If the latter course is the one of your choos- 
ing', you probably never will •write. Hawyers 
must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, 
in our time, the ess does come before the 
chicken. 

It is seldoiTV that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing’ for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing’ — of gatherlns’ 
material about which to write — de’velops their 
talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on jour- 
nalism — continuous writing — the training that 
has produced so many successful authors. 

Learn to Write by Writing 

Newspaper Institute training is based on the 
New york Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keep.s you writing In your own home, on your 
own time. Week by "week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you v/ere right at wor^ on 
a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is In- 
dhddttally corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active 
writers are responsible for this instruction. Un- 
der such sympathetic guidance, 3 '^ou will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy soma one 
else’a writing tricks) you are rapidly develop- 
ing your own distinctive, self-flavored style — 
undergoing an experience that has a thrill to 
it, and. which at the same time, develops in 
you the power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be Meriting become 
awe-struck bv' fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and, therebore, give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more, that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to 
— .stories, articles on business, .shop crafts, 
hobbies, sports, current events.- veterans’ af- 
fairs, travel, local and club activities etc. — 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 

A Chance to Test Yourself Free! 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells wheth- 
er yon possess the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing — acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You’ll enjoy taking this test. It's FRED. Jurt 
ina.il the coupon today and see ’V'hat our editors 
say. Newspaper Institute of America, One P'ark 
Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. (Founled. 1925.) 


Fill 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTr 03* AMERICA 
0«9 ?ark Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send ms, without cost or obligation, your Free Writing 
Aptiiuda Tost anti further infoimation about ’Vy-rUing for 

PT’OlU. 

Mr. 1 

Mrs. ) 


citr 

(-A^U eorrespoi 


tal. No salesman will call on you.> 
31 -P-333 

('opyriaht 19.VI Newsoftper instltcto of Amerha 
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Slide Rule 


92c 


and tills coupon 
Add 8 c Postage 
If you knoT7 how to use a pencil you can use a slide rule. 
For bcokkcepers, accountants, salesmen (figuting commissions, 
cost, etc.), farmers, housev/ives, etc. Fcr Armed Forces highly 
imporlaiit. Men’s most usefu! tcol. Easy to ealcuiate Instantly. 
Multiplying, proportions, division, extrarting roots, otc. "High 
Vision" Clear View Slide. Full 10” Rule. A, B, C, D, Cl 
and K scales. FREE 28'page instruction book on how to set 
correct answers instantly without pancll or paper, 

©ese Lec-wy, 545 Sfh Ave., N. Y. 17 

Dept. 163-B three rule^ to each coapon 


JOICE CENTER 

Feaft'ring Tha "'Ssfl-sr'' Joke ideksl 


fcSOE HILLER’S JOKE EOOK SS« 

FOTO FUN POST CARDS-Pheto Novelty SOo 

"THE COUNTRY PLUMBER” better than the Specialist. ,BQe 

JOE MILLER’S JOKE BOCK 5Qe 

CHA8. JONES LAUGH BOCKS-set of 2 Looks 1.09 

"Now I’ll Tell One” Harry Hershfleld 1.09 

TEN HUNDRED LAUGHS-Scruggs 1.00 

"LADIES & GENTLEMEN—” Klelscr 1.50 

JOKES FOR MEN-set of 3 bocks 1.50 

LAUGHTER FCR THE MILLIONS 1.00 

JACKSON’S JOKE BOOKS each ..50« 

” ” complete set 13 bocks 9.00 

MADISON’S VAUDEVILLE JOKES Etc 1.90 


Eemlt by Check. Cash or Money Order to 

WiHMAN BROS. 712 Srsadwoy, Depf. DD New York 3, N.Y. 



COMPLETE SONS 
WRITING SERVICE 

■Wo write the music £or your 
worda without charge on 50- 
60 basic. Wo send you ‘e'e 

right your sons for you In V/a«hmgton, D. C. 

eU.ARANTEED PUBLICATION 

We guarantee the publication of 

songs each month by a legitimate B.M.I. rnuslc 

publieher. The writer* receive advance 

and a standard royalty contract. The publisher 

pays all publication expenses. 

V/HAT ARE YOUR CHANCES? 

If you have ability your chances are good. Now 
song-writers become famous every year. Maybe 
this Is YO'OR year. Publishers are constantly on 
the lookout for good songs. Turn your material 
over to a firm whose business is SONGWBITINO. 

WRITE TODAY 

SEND YOUR POEM or lyric today for free ex- 
amination and complete information on our ex- 
ceptional offer. 

HOLLYWOOD TOilSI^ITHS 

tept. K-7 .1BSS No, Vine Sf., Hollywced TS, Calif. 


WE WILL INHERIT . . 

{continued front page 6S) 

“But you disgraced his daughter 1” 
Refo’s face began to darken vath the 
old, unreasoning anger. 

“It’s a lie. . .a lie deliberately told 
to make us hate each other. Ask the 
daughter, not the father; she’s every- 
thing he’s not.” 

“I don’t believe you.” But Refo’s 
anger had died away. “-Anyway, I have 
given my word to Flu Toh Ra.” 

All of Teraf’s hopes were blasted by 
those last words. He well knew the old 
code of honor which had been handed 
down by the kings of Hellas since be- 
fore the dawn of history. 

“Then what becomes of me?’” he 
muttered as he bowed his head in de- 
feat. 

“I am not an Egyptian. You’ll be 
escorted to Atlan — on one condition.” 

“And that is?” 

“That you give your word never to 
lead an army against your native land 
while I live.” 

It was Teraf’s turn to ponder. 
Would he be of more use in Atlan un- 
der the crippling oath, or free to do 
as he pleased — in an Athenean pris- 
on? 

“I promise,” he said at last, placing 
his hand on the back of the great 
throne as was the ancient custom. 
“And may whatever gods there be 
have mercy on your soul.” 

“I ask for no mercy,” sighed the 
king. “If I have done wrong I will 
pay the penalty. 

“And now I must leave you,” he 
continued, rising. “Bathe, eat, sleep 
and put on new clothing. Tomorrow 
you shall go to Atlan. If we never meet 
again . . , farewell.” 

For a moment he gripped his broth- 
er’s shoulders, then hurried out of the 
hall. 


f ——I 

Tke final novelet in this series 

will appear in our n§^t issite. 


* 
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WHArS ALL 

THIS TALK 
ABOUT THE 

KINSiY 

REPORT? 

FROM FREUD TO KINSEY is offered 
here for only 11.93. The Kinsey Report 
is the most extensive investigation into 
•exual behavior in America. It brok* 
like a bombshell i If the public code of 
morals were strictly enforced, accord- 
ing to Kinsey. 959o of the active mal* 
population would have to b* put sway. 
Actual figures are given on sex prac- 
tices, and sex relations existing oa 
different levels among social groups in 
a new book explaining the Kinse/ 
Report—FP.OM FREUD TO KINSEY. 


HiW FACTS ABOUT YOURSILf 


ONLY 

$ 1.98 


Things previously not talked about now appear widespread and common. 
Fer people who are tortured with shame, startling naw information is 
available. Many divorces may be averted and broken families saved with 
this new knowledge. This amazing book also presents other vital 20th 
century sex studies. Works of Freud, Ellis, Stopes, Sanger and others 
are explained in simple, non-technical language. 


ORDli ON APPROVAL 
Order FROM FREUD 
TO KINSEY in plain 
wrapper for 10 days 
FREE examination. If 
not thoroughly satisfied, 
return for immediate 
refund of complete pur- 
chase price. Don't wait! 
Act now! 

I® PAYS fMi TRIAL 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL # MAIL COUFOH NOW 

j M. L. SALES CO, Dept. 9 1 

j 241 Church St., Hew York 13. N. Y. j 

1 Rush FROM FREUD TO KINSEY in plain 
I wrapper for 10 DAY FREE TRIAL. If not sat- i 
5 isfied, I get my purchase price refunded at once. » 
! □ Send C.O.D. I’ll pay postman $1.98 plus I 
j postage. I 

I □ I enclose $1.98. You pay *11 postage. | 

j Nsmt Age..... | 

I Address | 

I City ..,2one, ,. .State | 

} Canada & Foreii:i;~N'» C.O.D. —Send $2.50 | 

t— — — — — — — • — — — — — — «■ -i 


THE RECKONING Votes and Comments 

Three authors escaped any slings or arrows, in the May ratings: Berry- 
man, del Rey, and Raboid; and only two votes listed the West novelet as a 
liability. I’m sorry to note that a clear majority felt that “Rejection Slip” 
should have received just that. Editorial error acknowledged, though I can*t 
help muttering, “But I liked it”. I’m continuing the query on the series idea, 
for those who haven’t yet voted, and won’t tabulate them until the returns cm 
our November issue, which will wind up the “Great Legend” stories, are in. 
Final scores for the May issue, then, were: 

1. Equations For Destiny (Berryman) 2..27 

2. Forgive Us Our Debts (del Rey) tied with 

The Twice-Told Man (Raboid) 3d)5 

3. Thy Days Are Numbered (West) SA2 

4. The Rememberers (Blair) tied with 

The Mislaid Tribes (de Camp) 4.^ 

5. Rejection Slip (Singer) 5.88 

Actually, there was a difference of one third-place decimal-point between 

Blair and Sprague, but I felt that listing the difference would be splitting 
hairs too fine, and the fact that de Camp drew a number of 1st place votes 
came into it. 

There’s a strange situation in the letter-voting, since WilBs Freeman and 
Glen Monroe actually came 1st and 3d, (the latter tying with de Camp). But 
both gentlemen wrote me, after the issue appeared, saying they preferred to 
waive the illustrations in case a lot of votes came their way. So, tins bdng 
the case, originals go to (1) Stan Skirvin (2) L. Sprague de Camp (3) Alice 
Bullock. PS-Nan Warner was close behind Alice! 

Send your coupon to FUTURE SCIENCE FICTION c/o Columbia 

Publications, Inc, 241 Church Street, New York 13, New York. 

I I 

I ^ Number these in order of your pi’eference, to the left J 

9 of numeral; if you. thought any of them bad, mark J 

' . an “X” beside jmur dislikes, i 

I The Gods Fear Love (Hunter) * 

J jil — 2. Final Barrier (Nourse) 5 

I —4. We Wm Inherit . . (West) ' 

• — 5, Confidence (Fyfe) | 

I ★ — 0. Facts of life (Dryfoos) j 

‘ Are you in favor of our running series of novelets, whkh add up to a single • 

1 book-length novel? » 

s Who are your nominees for the three best letters in "U Says Here”? i 

I 1 I 

I I 

I 2 1 

I 3 I 

, General Comment ■ 

i I 

..i 
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Picture Appears On Paper For You To Trace! 

DRAW instantly 


NO EXPERIENCE! 
NO TALENT! 

NO LESSONS! 
NO SKILL NEEDED! 


NOW you can easily draw people, animals, or still life, or maps 
||ke an artist even if you have never drawn a straight line before, 

This amazing new invention makes it 
easy for anyone to draw instantly!! 


Now you can easily copy any picture and you 
can easily enlarge or reduce anything you wish 
to draw. Students get better school marks with it. 



FREE! 


■‘Easily Understood Tricks Of The Artist". 
This valuable illustrated booklet, “Easily Un- 
derstood Tricks Of The Artist" will be in- 
cluded free with your Master Art Helper. This booklet will 
help you understand many of the techniques of the proper 
shading and proportion and so forth, that are used in drawing 
human figures and maps. And. will help you improve your 
drawing skill. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 

If the Master Art Helper doesn't help you to draw anything 
you want to draw. If you can’t draw people, animals, maps, 
figures, or anything else like a professional artist wiih this 
Master Art Helper, return is wuhm 10 days and your m nicy 
will be refunded. Scondord Model $1 98 

MASTER ART HELPER CO. 

318 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 

EKclIfRi for drowinp rtquired in school, ofTitt, shop, or stora 



Now. anyone from 5 to 90 can easily draw, paint, or sketch almost 
anything quickly and accurately the very first time you use the Master 
Art Helper. You draw like a professional artist even if you have never 
drawn before. Thousands who were told they were “hopeless" at draw- 
ing, now draw like professional artists, and draw those “tough” maps 
and paintings with ease! No matter what you want to draw with the 
use of the Master Art Helper, it is automatically seen on any sheet of 
paper, then you easily, quickly trace the picture on the paper because 
you already see it there— and in color too! It develops children's an 
ability and improves their drawing technique! With the Master Art 
Helper you will draw an accurate professional-type drawing that any- 
one would think an experienced artist had drawn. This often helps 
students to get better grades in school! The Master An Helper makes 
it easy to draw or copy anything you wish to draw larger or smaller or 
any size you wish, and is excellent for drawing usually required 

of students. It can be used easily on any table, board, or desk any- 
where, -at home or in school. The Master An Helper is used to drawr 
photographs both in-doors and out-doors. It requires absolutely no 
lessons or practice. If you write with a pencil you can easily draw any- 
thing with the Master Art Helper. The Master Art Helper can help you 
be popular and can give you lots of hours of enjoyment. 


HOW IT WORKS 

Simply look through 
the Master Art Helper 
and sec what you want 
to draw right on the 
paper you are using. 
All you do is trace the 
drawing -like magic 
you have drawn a 
perfect professional 
picture' 


WIN POPULARITY! BE ADMIRED! 

Your friends will ask you to draw them and 
you will easily be able to do it. The Master 
Art Helper will make you popular. Thou- 
sands find that after a short time they can 
draw well without the Master Art Helper. It 
helps anyone to develop skills and artistic 
ability which often leads to a good paying 
career in art. Helps you draw window cards, 
maps, signs, portraits. living subects. and used 
by many store keepers, 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL! MAIL COUPON NOW! 


MASTER ART HELPER CO. Dept. 19 
318 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 

Rush me the Master Art Helper and your free booklet. “Easily 
Understood Tricks Of The Artist" 

Q I enclose $1.98 send postage prepaid 

I understand I can return this merchandise after a 10 day trial and 
my money will be refunded. 

□ I eaclose $2.98 send Deluxe Model. 

Nantc 


Address ... 
City 


..Zone. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
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RUPTURE-EASER 

_ Reg.inL'.S.P.i.OS. • _ . a. y,. •* 1 g I (A PIPER BRACE PSODUCt) 


for men! for Women! for Children! 



(A PIPER BRACE PRODUCT) 

«SXff|ro|®®' 000 ^ 

°ff U./!/, to 


ch, 


’«"ge 


»»»e /o 




ing 


^peed at 


NO FITTING 
REQUIRED! 



Right or Left 

Side ^^91 

DoSbIe *4’*, 

NOW YOU CAN . . . 
THROW AWAY THOSE 
GOUGING, TORTURING 
TRUSSES - GET NEW 
WONDERFUL RELIEF 
WITH 

RUPTURE-EASER 


•' New rtrk 


Air, p_ 

a Sf^eat I 


City 

'very 


«fls p;rc» 

' wore 'ZfT 

”• '"I*-. Iiipni,, 

h '"’Zte7 r 

con for,- ’"e »,«toW 

M. o. 




W’Oru.' 


y. 


N- r. 


t. M. c m 

'O" '■•ovtoV.PbV"'"' 

“‘'OCX ToOAri^*'^^^ 


A strong, fornvfitting washable sup- 
port designed to give you relief and comfort. Snaps up in front. Adjustable 
bock-lacing and adjustoble leg straps. Soft flat groin pad — f>n steel or leother 
bonds. Unexcelled for comfort, invisible under light clothing . Washable. Also 
used as after operation support. Sizes for menT^women ano children. Easy to 
Qrder — MAIL COUPON NOWI (Note: Be sure to give sixe ond side when ordering) 

■§■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■«■■■ 

* PIPER BRACE CO., 811 Wyandotte, Dept. DO-92Kansas City 4, 

B ptease send my RUPTURi-IASER by return mail. 

B Right Side Q $3.95 Measure oreund iowett port 

H left Side D $3.95 "'y obdomen !■ 

Double Q $4.95 INCHES. 

■ We Prepay Pettege Except on C.O.D.'t 

^ Note: Be sure to give size and side when ordering 

H Enclosed is: Q Money Order Q Check for $ Q Send C. O. 0. 


City ond State... 




